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The  Liberator  of  Africa 

A  Study  in  Livingstone’s  Work  and  Personality 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  HOUR,  AND  THE  CALL  OF  THE  MAN 

“  Behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth  .  .  .  but  the  Lord  shall 
arise.” 

“  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  ” 

“  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  saw  a  Great  Light  ” 

Britain  in  1813 

The  year  that  saw  the  birth  of  a  son  David  to  the  tea-dealer 
Neil  Livingstone  and  his  wife  Agnes,  in  a  tenement  dwelling 
of  Blantyre,  found  England  under  the  government  of  the 
Regency.  The  old  King,  Farmer  George,  was  ending  his 
simple,  obstinate  life  under  a  cloud  of  mental  failure.  Political 
England  was  in  a  lull  between  greatness  and  greatness.  The 
giants  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Nelson, 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  their  contemporaries,  had  passed  away.  The 
second  American  war,  less  disastrous,  but  more  shameful 
than  the  first,  was  being  waged. 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Day 

Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties  at  home  and  dangers  abroad, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  lightening  the  horizon.  Great 
democratic  movements  were  stirring  to  birth.  The  advent 
of  machinery  and  the  triumphs  of  engineering  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  “iron  age/’  and  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
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men  were  being  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  great  things 
to  be.  The  era  of  industrialism  was  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  people  even  more  than  it  affected  their  bodies  ;  and  as 
the  population  of  Britain  under  the  compulsion  of  commerce 
began  its  migration  into  the  towns,  laying  the  foundations 
of  great  cities,  visions  of  hope  and  dreams  of  better  days  filled 
the  minds  of  many  among  the  thoughtful  of  the  working 
classes.  The  cause  of  Christian  Missions  already  owed  much 
to  the  widened  outlook  of  the  Christian  artisan  families  of 
Scotland  and  the  North.  It  was  to  owe  more.  Neil  Living¬ 
stone,  we  are  told,  “  was  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  nineteenth  century,”  or,  as  he  called  it,  “  the  progress 
of  the  world,”  and  endeavoured  to  interest  his  family  in  it 
too.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  see  in  the  extended  out¬ 
look  of  this  humble  and  pious  man  one  of  the  chief  foundation- 
stones  of  his  son  David's  career. 

The  Mighty  Force  in  1813 

At  the  time  when  the  child  David,  who  was  to  be  spinner, 
missionary,  hero,  and  saint,  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  Evangelical 
Revival,  to  which  England  owes  most  of  that  which  is  truly 
noble  in  her  nineteenth-century  achievements,  was  still  a 
mighty  force.  In  hundreds  of  ways  it  was  applying  the 
redemptive  power  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  the  needs  of 
mankind.  It  was  bringing  Christian  literature  and  Christian 
education  to  the  poor  man’s  door  ;  it  touched  a  household  such 
as  Livingstone's  by  means  of  weekly  paper  and  monthly 
journals,  widening  the  horizon  and  uplifting  the  mind.  True 
to  its  rediscovery  of  the  universal  nature  of  the  Gospel,  it 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Church  out — in  the  most  Catholic 
movement  the  Reformed  Churches  have  attempted — for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  and  it  expressed  its  religious  con¬ 
victions  in  international  politics  in  magnificent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  slaves,  prisoners,  and  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
poor.  One  branch  of  its  work  made,  in  later  years,  the  heroic 
task  of  David  Livingstone  for  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Central  Africa  possible. 
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Artisan  Pioneers 

David’s  birthday  found  the  L.M.S.  at  work  in  the  South 
Seas,  in  South  Africa,  in  India,  and  in  China.  John  Williams, 
the  ironmonger’s  apprentice,  recently  converted  in  London, 
was  feeling  the  stir  of  missionary  desire  in  his  heart.  Ringel- 
taube  was  still  at  work  amongst  the  outcasts  of  Travancore. 
Morrison,  after  six  years  of  single-handed  heroic  labour,  had 
just  completed  his  Chinese  New  Testament  and  was  welcoming 
as  colleague,  in  this  same  year,  the  first  missionary  Scotland 
sent  to  China  in  the  person  of  Robert  Milne,  of  Huntly.  In 
South  Africa,  where  the  history  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  had  recorded  a  chequered  and  precarious  existence, 
five  stations  were  occupied.  The  devoted,  if  somewhat  way¬ 
ward,  genius  of  V anderkemp  had  passed  out  in  1811  at  Bethels- 
dorp,  the  great  soul  dying  in  the  midst  of  disappointment, 
yet  crying  with  prophetic  insight  as  he  died,  “  It  is  light.” 
One  who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  work  of  missionary  super¬ 
vision,  and  whose  dauntless  advocacy  of  native  claims  was  to 
leave  so  deep  a  mark  upon  South  African  history,  Dr.  Philip, 
the  weaver’s  son  of  Kirkcaldy,  was  still  a  minister  in  Aberdeen . 
The  great  Moffat,  having  not  yet  heard  the  constraining  call 
of  God,  was  still  a  working  gardener.  In  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  the  spiritual  care  of  the  South  African  races,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  unevangelized  world,  rested, 
during  the  generation  into  which  David  Livingstone  was  born, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  God-called  children  of  the  poor. 
Not  many  wealthy,  not  many  noble  were  called.  The  pioneers 
of  the  Cross  to  the  dark  lands  beyond  were  the  sons  of  the 
small  tradesman  and  the  artisan. 

The  Man  of  Destiny  in  Elba 

Since  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  shadow  of 
the  “  Man  of  Destiny  ”  had  lain  deep  and  sinister  upon  all 
Europe.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  very  truth  the  “  bogey 
man  ”  of  Britain  for  half  a  generation.  In  1813  the  shadow 
lifted  for  a  while,  and  Napoleon  withdrew  to  Elba.  Out  of 
the  welter  of  diplomatic  intrigue  which  convulsed  Europe 
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arose  the  definite  confirmation  of  the  transfer  of  the  Cape 
Colony  from  Holland  to  Britain.  David  Livingstone  was 
but  a  year  old  when  this  stroke  of  diplomacy,  which  made 
entrance  to  his  future  life-work  possible,  was  completed. 
British  Missions  in  Africa  owe  this  much  to  Waterloo,  that 
therefrom  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  colonial  development  and  expansion,  and 
thereby  the  assurance  of  freedom  for  evangelistic  work,  and 
a  secure  base  for  northward  extension,  was  implicitly  given. 

The  Boy  “  Piecer  ” 

Neil  Livingstone  was  not  a  prosperous  man,  and  the  life 
of  the  family  was  therefore  one  of  considerable  hardship. 
At  the  earliest  possible  age  every  member  had  to  do  his  share 
towards  family  upkeep,  and  David  at  ten  years  of  age  became 
a  “  piecer  ”  in  the  cotton-mill  at  which  his  grandfather  had 
worked  in  Blantyre.  It  is  no  wonder  that  life  was  always  a 
serious  matter  with  him.  Thrust  thus  early  into  contact 
with  the  working  world,  its  responsibilities  would  perforce 
impress  themselves  upon  him.  Added  to  this  was  the  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  of  the  home.  His  father  was  reputed 
serious  minded  by  a  serious  age  and  class  ;  within  the  small 
sphere  of  his  working  influence  he  had  the  very  soul  of  a 
missionary,  and  as  he  carried  his  tea  over  the  district  com¬ 
missioned  himself  also  as  evangelist  and  colporteur. 

It  was  this  trait  in  the  father,  possibly,  that  gave  to  David 
the  means  of  securing  the  books  and  tracts  which  he  read 
with  such  avidity.  How  he  worked  and  read,  one  eye  on  the 
machine,  one  on  his  text-books,  is  well  known.  The  work 
of  his  fingers  may  have  suffered  in  the  performance  of  his 
double  task — one  of  his  old  fellow-workers  in  the  mill  has 
described  him  as  “  no  by-ordinar5,  but  just  a  sulky,  quiet, 
feckless  sort  o’  boy  — but  the  work  of  his  head  did  not. 
Between  “  mill-school  ”  and  night-school  he  read  many  of 
the  classical  authors,  and  in  later  years  he  said,  “  I  knew 
Virgil  and  Horace  better  at  sixteen  than  I  do  now.”  What 
grit  such  mental  and  physical  discipline  revealed  and  en- 
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gendered  needs  no  telling.  Into  whatever  field  of  life-work 
this  youth  of  Spartan  life  and  up-bringing  had  gone,  he  would 
have  found  his  way  to  the  top.  Between  the  millstones  of 
the  poverty  and  Christian  principle  which  marked  the  days 
of  his  youth  the  soul  of  David  Livingstone  was  nobly  fashioned 
for  service. 


RUINS  OF  THE  MILL  IN  WHICH  LIVINGSTONE  WORKED  AT  BLANTYRE 


The  Springs  of  his  Passion 

It  was  the  religious  life,  however,  that  called  and  claimed 
him.  Because  he  was  not  a  “  talkative  professor/'  and 
throughout  his  life  more  remarkable  as  a  tk  doer  of  the  Word  " 
than  as  a  “  preacher  "  of  it,  some  of  his  biographers  have 
attempted  to  water  down  the  strength  of  Livingstone's  re¬ 
ligious  convictions.  He  had  to  “  experience  conversion," 
we  are  told,  because  that  was  the  current  religious  expression 
of  his  time  and  circle.  It  is  true  that  Livingstone  was  im¬ 
patient  of  lip-service,  and  detested  glibness.  But  he  was 
more  impatient  still  of  stiff -heartedness.  Not  given  to  talking 
much  about  his  convictions,  he  held  them  no  less  tenaciously. 
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The  springs  of  his  passion  ran  deep  and  sure,  they  did  not 
bubble  on  the  surface.  He  had  very  strong  views  of  the 
spirituality  of  “  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  need  of  a 
profound  spiritual  change  as  the  only  true  basis  of  Christian 
life  and  character.  .  .  .  He  was  at  this  time  a  decided  volun¬ 
tary  .  .  .  and  he  had  a  particular  abhorrence  of  what  he 
called  ‘  geographical  Christianity.'  "  He  criticized  the  un¬ 
relieved  religiosity  of  his  father's  life,  and  the  last  thrashing 
he  had  from  that  parent  was  due  “  to  my  refusal  to  peruse 
Wilberforce's  ‘  Practical  Christianity.'  "  A  truly  practical 
incident  !  It  is  more  to  the  point,  however,  to  remember 
that,  apart  from  the  conversion  of  which  he  himself  speaks, 
there  is  no  sufficient  explanation  of  the  whole  set  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  glorious  career.  The  advice  of  Livingstone's 
Sunday-school  teacher,  David  Hogg,  given  to  him  as  the  old 
Blantyre  worthy  lay  a-dving,  coloured  the  missionary's  whole 
life.  “  Now,  lad,  make  religion  the  everyday  business  of 
your  life,  and  not  a  thing  of  fits  and  starts." 

China  or  Africa  ? 

The  thoughts  of  Livingstone  were  first  turned  to  China  by 
the  appeal  of  the  celebrated  Anglo-German  missionary, 
Gutzlaff.  After  a  family  consultation,  David,  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  sought  admission  to  Glasgow  University, 
there  to  begin  his  career  as  a  medical  student.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  entailing  half  a  year  at  the  mill  of  Blantyre,  in 
order  to  find  the  means  for  half  a  year  at  the  medical  school. 
Livingstone  had, however,  set  his  face  steadfastly,  and  decided, 
in  his  own  words,  “  to  put  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae."  Dr. 
Wardlaw  evoked  the  student's  admiration  as  a  man  and  a 
preacher,  and  brought  about  his  attendance  at  his  divinity 
lectures.  During  the  second  Glasgow  year  David  became 
an  accepted  student  of  the  L.M.S.,  and  his  collegiate  career 
was  transferred  to  the  South,  where,  with  a  few  other  mis¬ 
sionary  students,  he  entered  upon  a  period  of  Academy 
instruction  under  the  Rev.  Richard  Cole,  of  Chipping  Ongar. 
This  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  the  gifts  of  the  young  Scotsman 
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slione.  “  He  was  no  orator,”  and  dreaded  the  pulpit  to  the 
extent  of  fleeing  one  Sunday  evening  from  that  of  Stanford 
Rivers  in  a  state  of  nervous  dread.  Chipping  Ongar,  with 
its  limited  outlook,  nearly  spelt  failure  to  the  intending  mis¬ 
sionary,  and,  but  for  an  extended  probation,  would  have  done 
so.  Still  his  heart  was  towards  China,  but  the  war  which 
was  in  progress  there  closed  the  door  for  the  time  being,  and 
in  the  interval  came  Moffat  and  the  call  of  Africa.  In  London, 
pursuing  again  his  medical  studies,  now  hoping  for  the  word 
to  proceed  to  China,  now  debating  the  wisdom  of  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  what  relief  his  mind  must  have  hailed  the 
decision  to  send  him  to  Africa.  He  turned  thitherward 
single-hearted.  For  it  is  plain  that  concerning  Robert 
Moffat  and  his  work  Livingstone  became  an  enthusiast.  In 
all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  his  preparatory  training,  by 
general  consent  one  thing  never  failed  him,  and  indeed  it 
never  failed  him  to  the  end  of  his  eventful  days.  He  was 
great  in  saving  common  sense.  No  man  knew  better  how 
to  make  the  best  of  whatever  circumstances  he  happened  to 
be  placed  in. 

On  Board  the  “  George  ” 

Back  once  again  to  Glasgow  he  journeyed,  to  receive  his 
medical  diploma  ;  then  on  for  his  final  farewell  to  his  parents 
in  Blantyre.  His  mother  had  meant  very  much  to  him  :  a 
great-hearted,  loving  mother  of  strong  men,  she  should  be 
held  in  reverent  remembrance  by  all  who  prize  the  life-work 
of  her  famous  son.  It  could  have  been  no  easy  parting  for 
either  side.  Then  back  again  to  London  for  ordination  at 
“  Albion  ”  Chapel  on  November  20,  1840,  and  on  December  8 
following  away  to  the  Docks  and  aboard  the  George,  bound  for 
the  Cape.  The  home  stage  of  his  missionary  preparation, 
was  ended. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MISSION  SERVICE 

“  By  faith  .  .  .  when  he  was  called  .  .  .  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.” 

“  We  both  hunger  and  thirst  .  .  .  and  have  no  certain  dwelling  place  ; 
and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands.” 

“  What  Kind  of  Young 
Man  ?  ” 


As  Livingstone  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  his 
missionary  career,  voy¬ 
aging  between  London 
and  Algoa  Bay,  it  is 
worth  while  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  attainments. 
What  kind  of  young 
man  was  this  doctor¬ 
missionary  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  whose  face 
was  towards  Africa  ? 
Did  his  person  proclaim 
him  one  of  the  coming 
princes  of  hu m  a n 
achievement  ? 

david  divingstone  as  a  YOUNG  man  It  must  be  answered 

that  it  did  not.  He 
bore  no  mark  of  greatness  beyond  his  fellows.  This  dark* 
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visaged,  broad-shouldered  man  of  medium  height  had  no 
striking  physical  characteristics.  He  was  no  athlete  ;  just 
a  sturdy,  clean-living,  average  man  of  tremendous  grit. 
Intellectually  his  standing  was  good,  but  not  distinguished  ; 
he  was  no  mental  giant,  although  better  equipped  than  many 
of  the  missionaries  who  had  preceded  him  to  Africa.  None 
who  knew  him  predicted  for  him  then  a  great  career  !  The 
seal  of  greatness  was  within  him,  not  upon  him  ;  it  was  a 
quality  of  soul,  not  of  mind  or  body. 

Blantyre  and  Glasgow  and  Ongar  had  done  this  ;  they  had 
tempered  in  Livingstone  a  consecrated  will  which  was  in¬ 
flexible  as  iron  and  keen  as  steel.  He  had  a  character  tried 
and  developed,  and  devoted  to  Christian  service,  such  as  few 
men  have  ever  possessed.  His  spirit  was  unconquerable. 
“  Fire,  water,  stone  wall,  would  not  stop  Livingstone  in  the 
fulfilment  of  any  recognized  duty.”  And  the  duty  which 
he  had  made  his,  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  the  steamer  that 
bore  him  southward,  was  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  vast 
plain  north  of  Kuruman,  where  Moffat  had  told  him  the  smoke 
of  a  thousand  unevangelized  villages  “  showed  in  the  light  of 
the  morning  sun.”  He  would  go  through  “  fire,  water,  and 
stone  wall  ”  to  reach  them. 

The  Gift  of  Friendship 

One  characteristic  trait  was  already  marked  in  him — the 
“  gift  of  friendship.”  Through  life  he  was  to  receive  generous 
admiration  and  friendship  from  the  broad-minded  and  the 
great.  The  celebrated  hunter  Oswell  was  the  first  and  most 
faithful  of  such  friends,  but  a  host  of  names  might  be  given. 
Owen,  the  naturalist,  Risdon  Bennet,  the  surgeon  ;  Maclear, 
the  astronomer  ;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  ; 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  many  another.  These  came 
to  him  unsought,  the  natural  tribute  to  a  sincere,  unspoilt 
character.  It  was  well  that  it  happened  so,  for  if  ever  man 
needed  in  hours  of  disappointment  and  solitude  the  support 
of  sustaining  friendship,  Livingstone  was  that  man.  The 
natural  frankness  of  the  honest  man,  the  innate  courtesy  of 
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the  well-bred  Scot,  and  the  sincere  devotion  of  the  Christian 
were  elements  which  combined  to  make  of  the  erstwhile 
weaver-lad  the  honoured  friend  of  the  great  in  England  and 
the  trusted  guide  and  counsellor  of  the  African.  He  inspired 
trust  by  what  he  was  as  much  as  by  what  he  did. 

His  Studious  Bent  and  Honesty 

Livingstone  was  always  a  student,  having  the  “  vanity 
to  think  himself  not  yet  ‘  too  old  to  learn.'  "  On  board  the 
George  he  made  the  captain  his  teacher,  and  learned  to  make 
astronomical  observations.  Years  after  he  set  himself  to 
perfect  this  attainment  by  lessons  under  Sir  T.  Maclear  in 
Cape  Town.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  became  the  most 
accurate  of  all  African  explorers  in  his  observations.  When 
in  Kolobeng  he  learned  the  art  of  welding  iron  from  a  native 
blacksmith.  It  is  interesting  to  record,  also,  that  so  far  as 
might  be  he  kept  up  his  reading,  for  when  his  Journal  first 
went  to  America  its  authenticity  was  doubted,  because  of 
the  quotations  from  Whittier  !  What  concord  has  an  ex¬ 
plorer  with  the  poets  ?  It  was  one  of  his  regrets  in  Chonuane 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  manual  labour  had  so  tired  him 
that  he  was  more  unfit  for  study  than  after  a  day's  spinning 
at  Blantyre  Mill.  He  had  little  patience  with  the  beggarly 
pride  which  refuses  to  be  taught,  as  his  early  comments  on 
work  fully  show. 

He  set  to  all  agents  of  Christian  service  a  fine  example  of 
true  and  unvarnished  reports.  It  was  no  shame  to  him  to 
confess  honourable  failure.  He  regrets  at  the  outset  of  his 
missionary  career  that,  through  “  my  being  a  poor  preacher," 
no  special  influence  was  exercised  spiritually  on  board  ship. 
And  when  he  saw  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  L.M.S.  centres 
in  South  Africa  he  expressed  himself  candidly  and  trenchantly, 
and  he  was  never  self-deceived  as  to  the  necessarily  slow  nature 
of  the  gospel  enterprise  amongst  undeveloped  peoples.  “  You 
can’t  expect  wolves  to  become  sheep-dogs  in  one  generation," 
in  spite  of  stirring  examples  to  the  contrary  in  individual 
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lives.  Fearless  honesty  marked  all  the  toil  and  travel  of 
this  pure,  generous  soul. 

Racial  Rage 

When  Livingstone  landed  in  Africa  in  1841,  bitter  political 
and  racial  strife  was  raging.  The  majority  of  the  Colonists 
were  at  loggerheads  with  the  Home  Government  on  the 
native  question  and  the  treatment  of  the  Boers,  whilst  the 
Boers  themselves  were  suspicious  and  even  hostile  to  the 
British  authorities.  The  L.M.S.,  through  its  agent  Dr. 
Philip,  had  become  one  of  the  pivotal  elements  in  this  strife. 
Philip  had  incurred  obloquy  and  hatred  by  his  noble,  if 
indiscriminate,  espousal  of  native  rights,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  missionaries  among  his  enemies.  Where  Living¬ 
stone's  sympathies  went  is  well  known.  He  was  not  blind 
to  Dr.  Philip's  excess  of  zeal,  but  it  is  a  matter  to  be  ever 
remembered  that  Livingstone,  who  came  to  know  the  Africans 
better  than  almost  any  other  European,  and  who  lived  in 
close  contact  with  them  all  his  days,  was  to  the  end  a 
champion  of  native  rights.  At  the  time  he  landed  all  the 
seeds  of  later  South  African  troubles  were  germinating.  The 
strife,  however,  which  he  found  existing  amongst  the  mission¬ 
aries,  who  should  have  been  exemplars  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood,  disturbed  his  peace  and  shocked  his  spirit.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  the  effect  of  driving  him  in  upon  himself. 
Though  his  missionary  conviction  never  wavered,  he  became 
very  critical  of  methods  and  men  in  the  face  of  such  unfortunate 
results.  Later  missionary  developments  have  served  to 
justify  his  critical  comments  by  endorsing  many  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions. 

The  Theory  of  Map  Makers 

In  1843  the  missionary  outposts  and  the  frontier  Boer 
settlements  marked  almost  the  limit  of  European  knowledge 
of  South  and  Central  Africa.  Expeditions  had  been  made  from 
certain  coast  settlements  along  the  course  of  navigable  rivers, 
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and  something  was  known  of  such  districts  as  Congoland  aiid 
Zambesia,  but  the  interior  of  Africa  was  terra  incognita. 
A  great  desert  bounded  the  interior  north,  and  deserts  seen  ed 
to  encompass  the  interior  south  ;  the  generally  held  theory 
of  map  makers  was  that  Central  Africa  was  a  huge  tract  of 
desert  land.  The  man  who  was  to  be  the  leader  in  dispelling 
this  geographical  ignorance  had  heard,  at  his  landing  in 
Cape  Town,  of  a  great  “  fresh-water  lake  ”  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  Kuruman,  over  the  Kalahari  Desert.  Expeditions 
of  discovery  were  already  talked  of.  A  month  or  two  later 
the  young  Livingstone  wrote  home  :  ‘‘If  they  [the  intended 
explorers]  give  your  humble  servant  a  month  or  so  to  acquire 
the  colloquial  language,  they  may  spare  themselves  the  pains 
of  being  in  at  the  death/’  The  thought  of  the  regions  beyond 
possessed  him  already — he  had  seen  the  vision. 

“  The  Land  Beyond  ” 

On  the  journey  through  from  Algoa  Bay,  via  Port  Elizabeth 
and  Hankey,  to  Kuruman,  the  sight  of  numerous  workers 
clustered  in  centres  where  the  population  was  scarce  deter¬ 
mined  Livingstone  to  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  “  Anywhere, 
provided  it  he  forward,”  became  his  watchword.  He  and  a 
fellow  missionary  pressed  on  to  Lepelole,  250  miles  from  Kuru¬ 
man,  where  Livingstone  settled  for  six  months  to  study  the 
language  and  to  get  the  native  touch.  Here  he  built  his  first 
house. 

Looking  still  onward,  he  wrote,  considering  the  possibility 
of  trying  to  get  through  to  Abyssinia  :  “It  might  be  six  or 
seven  years  before  I  return,  but,  if  I  should  never  return, 
perhaps  my  life  may  be  as  profitably  spent  as  a  forerunner  as 
in  any  other  way”  Prophetic  words  from  the  pen  of  the  man 
who  was  to  open  up  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  Christ.  From 
Lepelole  he  made  a  journey  to  visit  the  chief  Sekhome, 
travelling  five  hundred  miles  northward.  Returning,  he 
found  the  Bakwena  had  left  Lepelole,  and  he  moved  on  to 
Mabotsa.  Here  occurred  the  celebrated  “lion”  incident, 
from  which  Livingstone  reaped  some  glory  and  a  whole  life- 
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time  of  discomfort.  Thereafter  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  left 
arm  above  his  shoulder  without  pain. 

Mary  Moffat 

From  Mabotsa  he  turned  to  Kuruman  in  September  1843 
to  welcome  the  Moffats  back  from  England.  Before  he  met 
Robert  Moffat’s  daughter  Mary,  Livingstone  had  indulged 
in  frequent  and  caustic  pleasantries  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage.  His  bachelor  condition  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
jest  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  and  their 
wives.  Of  all  womankind,  he  appears  to  have  taken  least 
kindly  to  the  daughters  of  missionaries.  “  They  have 
miserably  contracted  minds,  and  colonial  women  are  worse 
and  worse.”  A  hard  saying,  which  he  had  to  recall  handsomely 
when  he  proposed  to  Mary  Moffat.  She  had  need  of  all  the 
heroism  of  soul  a  noble  parentage  may  give,  for  not  many 
women  have  suffered  for  men  as  did  the  heroic  woman  who 
gave  herself  to  David  Livingstone.  They  married  in  1844, 
and  began  their  life  together  in  Mabotsa,  in  the  second  house 
which  Livingstone  himself  built,  making  and  placing  every 
brick.  The  husband  had  to  be  a  “  Jack-of-all-trades  ”  with¬ 
out,  and  the  wife  a  “  maid-of-all-work  ”  within  doors.  The 
young  couple  found  happiness  and  comfort  here  and  a  fine 
sphere  of  work,  but  it  was  no  resting-place.  The  jealousy  of 
his  missionary  colleague  brought  distress,  which  Livingstone 
tackled  with  characteristic  thoroughness  by  moving  on.  The 
lesser  man  drove  the  greater  out,  moving  him  all  unwittingly 
towards  his  appointed  task.  The  first  home  and  its  associa¬ 
tions  were  left  for  the  sake  of  Christian  peace,  and  another 
link  forged  in  the  chain  of  a  great  destiny. 

The  Chief  Sechele  and  Kolobeng 

It  was  to  Chonuane,  the  head- quarters  of  the  Bakwena 
chief  Sechele,  that  the  Livingstones  passed.  Sechele  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  intelligence,  and  he  became  a  diligent 
student  and  an  earnest  Christian.  It  was  with  regret  that 
he  accepted  the  refusal  of  the  missionary  to  allow  him  to 
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thrash  the  Gospel  into  the  members  of  his  tribe.  c<  In  former 
days/'  he  said,  “  if  the  chief  loved  beer,  all  the  people  rejoiced 
in  strong  drink.  But  in  this  case  it  is  different.  I  love  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  one  of  my  brethren  will  join  me." 
The  practical  Livingstone  remarked  that  the  drought  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  was  an  effective  foe  to  hypocrisy. 
This  drought  became  the  cause  of  yet  another  move,  still  for¬ 
ward.  Livingstone  urged  Sechele  to  remove  from  Chonuane 
and  make  his  head-quarters  near  the  river  Kolobeng.  He 
prevailed,  and  the  tribe  trekked  thither,  calling  the  new 
settlement  by  the  name  of  the  adjoining  river. 

Near  this  settlement  a  dam  was  built,  and  a  system  of 
irrigation  adopted  which  solved  the  problem  of  water  supply. 
Then  the  missionary  set  about  the  building  of  a  house,  the 
third  his  own  hands  had  erected  within  six  years.  The  tribe 
prospered,  but  Christian  progress  was  slow.  Still  Livingstone 
and  his  wife  (now  Ma-Robert,  the  mother  of  Robert)  found 
all  their  time  occupied  with  manual  duties,  the  teaching  of 
schools,  and  the  holding  of  services.  He  made  trips  with 
native  teachers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  settle  in  other  centres, 
finding  much  opposition  from  the  Boers.  His  heart  was  set 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  large  training  school  for  native 
agents,  at  Kuruman  or  elsewhere,  from  which  the  black 
preachers  and  teachers  might  be  sent  forth  over  Africa. 


Across  the  Desert  to  Lake  Ngami 

Then  in  1849  came  the  long-coveted  opportunity  to  cross 
the  desert.  Word  had  been  sent  to  Livingstone's  hunter 
friends  Oswell  and  Murray,  and  they  came  from  India  to  join 
him.  It  was  not  merely  discovery  that  Livingstone  had  in 
view,  although  he  had  that.  He  wanted  to  reach  the  quarters 
of  the  most  redoubtable  of  South  African  chiefs,  Sebituane, 
the  chief  of  the  Makololo,  the  greatest  man  in  the  Bechuana 
lands.  “  You  can  never  do  it,  ”  said  Sechele  :  “  it  is  impossible 
to  natives  except  under  the  most  favourable  conditions." 
Yet  in  June  1849  the  three  explorers  set  out  on  the  toilsome 
march  across  400  miles  of  almost  waterless  desert.  They 
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were  two  months  on  the  journey,  but  they  accomplished  it, 
and  were  rewarded  with  the  sight  at  last  of  the  “  great  fresh¬ 
water  lake,  Ngami.  Thus  Livingstone  made  his  first  great 
discovery  on  August  1,  1849. 

It  was  on  this  first  journey  to  the  lake  that  Livingstone 
heard  from  natives  of  a  forest  land  beyond  the  great  water, 
a  land  “  full  of  big  rivers  and  tall  trees.”  In  this  he  found 
confirmation  of  his  belief  that  the  middle  of  Africa  was  far 
other  than  the  magnificent  waste  of  the  geographers,  and  a 
great  resolve  began  to  shape  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Gospel 
forerunner  to  Central  Africa.  He  would  open  the  road  for 
the  Christian  message  in  the  undiscovered  land.  Meanwhile, 
the  party  was  prevented  from  pressing  on  to  Sebituane’s 
stronghold,  and  had  to  return  to  Kolobeng.  Oswell  went  on 
to  the  Cape  to  refit  the  expedition  for  future  work  ;  Living¬ 
stone  set  out  over  the  desert  once  more,  with  Mrs.  Livingstone 
and  three  children,  intending  to  place  them  under  Sebituane’s 
pro  Action  and  to  establish  work  amongst  the  Makololo. 
Sechele  accompanied  the  travellers  over  the  first  half  of  the 
journey.  On  the  way  they  succoured  a  party  of  English 
explorers,  the  task  of  nursing  some  of  its  members  occupying 
Mrs.  Livingstone.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  lake,  the 
children  fell  victims  to  the  fever,  and  once  more  a  return  to 
Kolobeng  was  ordered. 

Sebituane  “  the  Brave  ” 

Sebituane,  hearing  of  Livingstone’s  intentions,  sent 
messengers  to  Kolobeng  inviting  his  return,  and  in  1851  the 
third  attempt  was  made.  This  journey  nearly  proved  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  whole  company,  great  hardship  being  experienced 
through  lack  of  water,  the  children  suffering  severely.  The 
caravan  was  attacked  by  that  pest  of  Africa,  the  tsetse  fly  ; 
but  Linyanti  was  safely  reached  in  July.  Oswell  and  Living¬ 
stone  went  on  to  meet  the  chief,  who  was  travelling,  and 
on  this  further  journey  they  discovered  the  Upper  Zambesi 
River.  Sebituane  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  confidence 
which  Livingstone  showed  in  bringing  his  wife  and  children 
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to  Linyanti,  and  ordered  that  all  possible  attention  should  be 
paid  them.  It  was  Livingstone's  plan  to  make  this  the  centre 
of  missionary  work  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  whilst 
Oswell  undertook  exploring  journeys  to  the  east.  The 
unexpected  death  of  the  chief  disturbed  all  this.  His  death 
was  a  personal  grief  to  the  missionary,  who  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  Sebituane's  character.  “  He  was  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  a  native  chief  I  ever  met."  He  was  “  a  brave  warrior," 
“  a  wise  man,"  and  “  a  gentleman."  All  the  repeated 
evidences  of  insecurity  which  had  come  on  them  decided 
Livingstone  at  last  upon  the  wisdom  of  sending  Mrs.  Living¬ 
stone  and  the  children  home  to  England.  The  generosity 
of  Oswell  made  this  possible,  and  the  long  and  sorrowful 
journey  to  the  Cape  was  arranged  and  accomplished. 

The  Barter  in  Human  Lives 

It  was  in  this  year,  1851,  that  Livingstone  made  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  the  organized  slave  trade, 
to  the  overthrow  of  which  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ 
he  was  to  devote  his  life  and  strength.  Greatly  desirous 
of  guns,  the  Makololo  found  that  firearms  of  Portuguese  origin 
could  be  purchased  only  by  human  lives.  Ivory  would  not 
suffice.  They  had  never  sold  boys  before  ;  they  did  so  now, 
and  then  began  to  raid  their  enemies  for  captives  whom  they 
might  barter  for  guns.  Here  the  thought  came  to  Living¬ 
stone  that  the  way  to  stop  this  whole  trade  was  to  open  up 
the  country  inland  to  legitimate  commerce,  and  so  destroy 
the  Devil's  market  in  mankind.  It  was  for  this  end  supremely 
that  he  prayed,  toiled,  suffered  ;  at  last,  died.  Slavery 
became  to  him  the  arch  enemy  and  he,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
its  persistent  and  uncompromising  foe. 

With  the  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Livingstone  for  England,  in  1852,  the  missionary  was  again, 
for  the  first  time  after  eleven  years,  in  touch  with  civilization. 
It  was  no  easy  parting,  neither  knowing  when  or  where  they 
might  look  on  each  other’s  faces  again.  When  it  was  over, 
and  the  eyes  of  Livingstone  turned  to  the  north  once  more, 
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it  was  to  a  new  and  greater  career  that  he  turned.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  was  to  be  the  Christian  road-opener  to  Central  Africa 
and  the  liberator  of  its  peoples  ;  the  messenger  of  God  crying 
in  forest  and  in  wilderness,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord.” 
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CHAPTER  III 


ACROSS  DARKEST  AFRICA 

“  Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness  .  .  .  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

“  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God .” 

Travelling  “  Light  ” 

When  Livingstone  in  1852,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Cape  Town 
for  further  instruction  in  the  work  of  astronomical  observation 
with  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  started  northward  on  the  journeys 
which  were  to  fill  the  next  four  years  and  to  bring  him  endur¬ 
ing  fame,  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  establishment  of  mission¬ 
ary  head-quarters  in  the  regions  ruled  by  the  Makololo.  It 
was  his  aim,  therefore,  to  discover,  eastward  or  westward 
from  Linyanti,  a  more  convenient  route  to  the  seacoast,  and 
also  to  locate  a  healthier  spot  than  he  had  yet  found  in 
the  Zambesi  region  for  European  residents.  Successful 
missionary  enterprise  demanded  a  certain  measure  both  of 
security  and  health.  Such  was  the  task  he  had  laid  upon 
himself  as  he  turned  northward  with  his  caravan,  en  route 
for  Kuruman. 

His  equipment  in  impedimenta  was  of  a  nature  which  would 
move  a  modern  African  traveller  to  tears  or  laughter.  For¬ 
tunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  Livingstone  gloried  in  being 
able  to  travel  light.  Later  he  was  to  own  that  he  had  carried 
this  to  excess,  and  that  what  he  gained  in  speed  and  economy 
he  lost  in  health  and  efficiency.  Now,  however,  he  had  no 
choice  ;  how  should  a  man  whose  salary  was  little  more  than 
£100  per  annum,  and  who  had  a  wife  and  family,  equip  an 
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African  expedition  ?  The  marvel  is  that  his  faith  in  the 
Providence  of  God  was  so  great  that  he  never  wavered  in  his 
purpose.  Gain  was  far  enough  from  his  mind  at  all  times. 

”  I  thank  God  I  have  no  desire  to  accumulate  money.”  ‘k  I 
will  place  no  value  on  anything  I  have,  or  may  possess,  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.” 

Small  though  his  material  equipment  was,  his  moral  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  task  was  richly  complete.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ 
he  had  learned  to  understand  and  to  care  for  the  African. 
He  had  patience  and  tact  and  sympathy,  which  served  more 
than  beads  or  ivory  to  turn  the  edge  of  native  suspicion  and 
to  open  for  him  a  safe  way  through  hostile  territory.  His 
moral  gifts  carried  him  through  difficulties  that  would  have 
defied  the  rifles  of  an  army.  This  great  explorer,  says  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  “  probably  possessed  the  instinctive  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  best  to  deal  with  savages  better  than  any  Briton 
who  has  yet  travelled  in  Africa.”  He  was  “  our  father  ”  to 
the  Makololo,  and  a  generation  after  his  death  it  was  said  of 
him  that  “  he  had  engraven  his  name  in  the  very  hearts  of 
the  heathen  population  of  Central  Africa.”  A  unique  record 
for  an  explorer  !  His  faith  taught  him  the  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  black  folk,  and  his  courage  and  personal 
purity  set  his  character  beyond  reproach  in  their  eyes.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that,  wherever  he  had  travelled,  white 
men  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  found  friendship  and  peace. 

The  Boers  and  Livingstone 

Arrived  at  Kuruman,  Livingstone  was  met  by  disturbing 
news.  The  chief  Sechele’s  wife  was  awaiting  him  with  a 
letter  from  the  chief,  telling  of  a  Boer  raid  which  had  destroyed 
the  settlement  and  driven  away  the  Bakwena,  during  which 
the  library  and  household  goods  of  the  missionary,  left  in 
Sechele’s  care,  had  been  looted  or  demolished.*  Sechele’s 

*  This  letter  was  sent  to  Moffat.  It  reads  thus 

“  Friend  of  my  heart’s  love  and  of  all  the  confidence  of  my  heart, 
I  am  Sechele  ;  I  am  undone  by  the  Boers,  who  attacked  me  though  I 
had  no  guilt  with  them.  They  demanded  that  I  should  bo  in  their 
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Cattle  arid  those  gathered  by  Oswell  and  Livingstone  for 
further  exploration  had  also  been  lifted.  This  was  the 
culminating  stroke  in  the  persistent  campaign  against  Living¬ 
stone  and  the  missionaries  north  of  the  Orange  River  waged 
by  the  militant  party  amongst  the  Boers.  They  conceived  of 
the  presence  of  the  British  missionaries  as  thwarting  their 
plans  for  aggression.  Political  aims,  therefore,  were  partly 
responsible  for  this  anti-missionary  policy.  Moreover, 
British  missionary  work  made  the  natives  “  too  saucy.” 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Boers  led  them  to  look  upon 
the  “  people  of  the  land  ”  as  little  better  than  beasts,  and 
themselves  as  £C  God’s  chosen  people.”  It  should  be  said 
that  the  best  Boers  never  approved  the  action  of  the  advance 
parties,  and  it  is  good  to  believe  that  their  descendants  look 
back  upon  this  phase  of  their  history  with  sincere  regret. 
Few  nations  are  so  without  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  treatment 
of  native  races  as  to  be  entitled  to  cast  stones. 

But  Livingstone  could  not  forgive  and  never  did  forget 
the  enmity  of  the  Boers  towards  his  adopted  people.  That 
the  Boer  commando  wanted  him  he  knew.  He  had  made 
it  his  task  to  keep  open  the  road  both  for  the  Gospel  and  his 
nation  to  the  tribes  of  the  Zambesi.  “  The  Boers  resolved  to 
shut  up  the  interior,  I  have  determined  to  open  the  country  ; 
we  shall  see  who  have  been  most  successful  in  resolution.” 
The  persistent  anti-Boer  bias  which  appears  in  Livingstone’s 
letters  and  journals  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  his  unfortunate 
experience. 

kingdom  and  I  refused  ;  they  demanded  that  I  should  prevent  the 
English  and  Griquas  from  passing  (northward).  I  replied,  these  are 
my  friends  and  I  can  prevent  no  one  (of  them).  They  came  on  Saturday 
and  I  besought  them  not  to  fight  on  Sunday,  and  they  assented.  They 
began  on  Monday  morning  at  twilight,  and  fired  with  all  their  might, 
and  burned  the  town  with  fire  and  scattered  us.  They  killed  sixty  of 
my  people  and  captured  women  and  children  and  men.  .  .  They 
took  all  the  cattle  and  all  the  goods  of  the  Bakwains  ;  and  the  house 
of  Livingstone  they  plundered,  taking  away  all  his  goods.”  The  letter 
was  signed, 

“  I  am,  Sechele,  the  son  of  Mochoasele.” 
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Preaching,  Healing  and  Good  Counsel 

The  missionary  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Cape  a 
negro  trading  agent,  George  Fleming,  through  whom  it  was 
hoped  a  trade  might  be  opened  between  the  Makololo  and 
the  Cape  merchants.  The  lack  of  a  wagon  road  over  the 
desert  was  found  to  prevent  profitable  commerce,  and  the 
venture  failed.  Sekeletu,  the  son  of  Sebituane,  who  was  to 
prove  a  faithful  friend  to  Livingstone,  was  now  chief,  and  he 
welcomed  the  missionary  with  open  arms.  Preaching,  healing 
and  good  counsel  filled  the  days  through  some  months  whilst 
Livingstone  was  searching  for  a  healthier  site  than  Linyanti 
and  making  preparations  for  his  journey  westward.  Sekeletu 
was  no  Sechele.  He  acknowledged  the  teaching  of  his 
“  father  ”  to  be  good,  but  feared  “  that  it  would  change  his 
heart  and  make  him  content  with  one  wife,  like  Sechele/’ 
Yet  Livingstone  never  lost  heart.  “  The  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,”  he  said,  “  and  that  is 
enough.”  When  others  reaped  the  fruit  of  the  pioneer’s 
labours,  he  hoped  they  would  not  forget  “  the  watchmen  of  the 
night.” 

From  Centre  to  Atlantic 

In  these  days  Livingstone  had  his  first  attack  of  fever, 
and  his  attendants  suffered,  too,  severely.  He  determined  to 
get  away.  Sekeletu  pressed  upon  him  oxen  and  ivory  for  the 
long  journey  through  the  unknown,  and  found  him  an  escort 
of  twenty-seven  men.  The  small  and  poorly  furnished 
caravan  set  out  on  its  long  march  to  S.  Paul  de  Loanda  on 
November  11,  1853.  They  took  40s.  worth  of  beads  and  some 
tusks  of  ivory  for  barter,  a  number  of  oxen,  “  a  few  pounds  of 
tea  and  sugar,  20  pounds  of  coffee,  a  medicine  chest,  a  magic 
lantern,  scientific  instruments,  a  tin  canister  filled  with  spare 
clothes,  a  few  books,  a  gipsy  tent,  a  sheepskin  kaross,  a  horse 
rug,  and  five  guns.”  With  these  the  intrepid  man  faced  a 
journey  of  1,500  miles  over  a  territory  through  which  no 
European  had  ever  passed.  On  the  last  day  of  May  1854 
this  insignificant  company,  denuded  of  almost  everything 
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which  it  had  possessed,  even  to  the  poor  ornaments  of  the 
Makololo,  marched  into  S.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Through  what 
perils  of  land  and  water,  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  they  had 
come  only  the  record  of  Livingstone’s  journal  may  suffice 
to  tell.  Incessant  rain  and  flood  ;  incessant  fever  ;  constant 
haggling  with  greedy  and  suspicious  tribesmen  ;  constant 
heartening  of  the  flagging  spirits  of  his  Makololo  ;  his  soul 
torn  with  passion  by  the  gruesome  evidence  of  the  slave  trade, 
yet  sustained  by  a  great  hope  and,  as  the  record  tells,  by 
increasing  prayer.  Dizzy  and  weak  with  fever  and  chill, 
so  that  at  times  he  could  scarce  cling  to  the  back  of  his  riding- 
ox,  his  body  so  emaciated  that  the  chafing  of  his  clothes 
upon  his  bones  produced  sores— yet  he  arrived,  with  the 
roll-call  of  his  men  complete  !  They  stood  at  last  upon  the 
highland  above  Loanda  and  looked  out  over  the  ocean,  a 
sight  new  and  strange  to  the  Makololo.  “  We  marched  along 
with  our  father,”  they  said,  “  believing  that  what  the  ancients 
had  always  told  us  was  true — that  the  world  has  no  end  ;  but 
all  at  once  the  world  said  to  us,  4  I  am  finished,  there  is  no 
more  of  me.’  ” 

The  Luxury  of  a  Bed 

Here  at  Luanda  Livingstone  found  a  helper  and  a  friend  in 
Mr.  Edmund  Gabriel,  the  British  Commissioner  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  blessed  that  good  man 
for  the  luxury  of  a  decent  bed,  after  months  of  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Gabriel  nursed  him  through  dysentery  and 
fever,  and  behave!  to  him  as  a  brother.  The  British  naval 
officers  treated  Livingstone  with  marked  respect,  and  mutual 
esteem  was  gained.  Every  man  whose  hand  and  heart  were 
against  the  slave  trade  was  Livingstone’s  friend.  The 
deference  paid  to  the  missionary  by  all  in  Loanda  :  by  the 
Jesuit  bishop,  a  large-hearted,  devoted  man  ;  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  officials,  whose  hospitality  was  unlimited  ;  and  by  his 
own  countrymen,  impressed  the  Makololo.  They  realized 
that  their  “  father  ”  was  a  man  of  standing,  and  his  care  for 
them  took  a  deeper  meaning.  In  this  veritable  haven  of 
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refuge  Livingstone  prepared  his  letters  and  dispatches,  and 
they  were  sent  off  by  the  steam  packet  Forerunner.  Living¬ 
stone  himself  was  urged  to  travel  home  by  this  boat  ;  but 
no  !  honour  and  duty  alike  demanded  his  return  with  the 
Makololo.  They  had  been  faithful  to  him  ;  he  could  be  no 
less.  Heartened  by  the  rest  and  good-fellowship  of  Loanda, 
and  well  equipped  by  the  generosity  of  its  people,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  prepared  for  the  long  homeward  march.  For  long 
it  was  to  be  ! 

Taking  his  Men  Home 

It  was  in  September  1854  that  the  little  band  left  Loanda, 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  Mr.  Gabriel.  After  a  fort¬ 
night’s  journeying,  while  still  in  Portuguese  territory,  at 
the  hospitable  home  of  Colonel  Pires,  in  Pungo  Andongo,  news 
came  of  the  wreck  of  the  Forerunner  and  the  loss  of  all  Living¬ 
stone’s  papers.  Only  one  passenger  was  saved  from  the 
wreck.  Here,  in  the  house  of  his  kind  Portuguese  host,  the 
explorer  spent  three  months  rewriting  his  dispatches.  At  the 
new  year  the  party  started  southward  again,  facing  the  damp¬ 
ness  and  flood  of  the  luxuriant  forest  and  the  many  perils 
of  the  way.  Sleeping  on  wet  ground  brought  on  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  but  for 
the  providential  arrival  of  a  caravan  led  by  a  Portuguese 
half-caste.  When  strength  sufficient  for  moving  forward 
was  regained  the  expedition  restarted,  only  to  find  itself 
threatened  by  treacherous  natives  in  the  rear.  Though  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  it  was  the  personal  courage  cf 
Livingstone  that  averted  this  danger  and  saved  his  people. 
Constant  malaria  again  laid  hold  of  him,  and  bodily  weakness 
made  travel  a  torture.  Yet  the  return  journey,  though  slow, 
was  happier  than  the  outward,  since  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  the  natives  were  less.  Livingstone  was  now  known. 

They  arrived  in  the  Barotse  country — where  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaited  them — in  July,  and  from  thence  ensued  a 
triumphal  procession  to  Linyanti.  On  September  II,  almost 
a,  year  since  leaving  Loanda,  all  the  members  of  the  expedition, 
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having  been  two  years  absent,  having  travelled  3,000  miles 
under  most  unfavourable  conditions  through  uncharted  land, 
and  having  passed  through  severe  sickness  and  difficulties 
manifold,  joined  in  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
preserving  care. 

A  Highway  to  the  East 

The  chief  Sekeletu  had  kept  faith  with  Livingstone.  The 
goods  left  in  his  charge  were  intact,  and  new  stores,  sent  from 
Kuruman,  had  been  safely  kept  for  a  year  awaiting  Living¬ 
stone’s  return.  Though  a  trade  route  had  been  opened  by 
the  Loanda  journey,  it  had  proved  too  full  of  dangers  for 
a  commercial  highway,  and  the  favourable  site  for  missionary 
enterprise  was  not  yet  found.  And  more  than  ever  Living¬ 
stone  was  determined  to  do  all  that  was  humanly  possible 
to  overthrow  the  slave  trade,  which  he  saw  to  be  ravaging 
the  very  heart  of  Africa.  Grateful  as  he  was  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  for  all  the  kindness  they  had  shown  to  him,  he  was 
entirely  convinced  that  no  government  which  permitted 
slavery  could  ever  be  anything  but  a  curse  to  the  African 
peoples.  It  was  his  task  to  throw  light  across  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  his  Divine  commission  turned  him  now  to  the 
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eastern  sea. 

Once  again  he  was  a  debtor  “  to  the  barbarian  ”  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  equipment.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
Makololo,  oxen  and  ivory  for  the  journey,  were  provided  by 
Sekeletu.  His  kindness  Livingstone  never  forgot.  “  If  such 
men  are  to  perish  by  the  advance  of  civilization  ...  it  is 
a  pity.  God  grant,  ere  the  time  comes,  they  may  receive 
the  Gospel  which  is  a  solace  for  the  soul  in  death.”  Sekeletu 
accompanied  the  caravan  on  a  part  of  the  way.  The  first 
great  discovery  was  that  of  the  “  sounding  smoke  ”  of  which 
Livingstone  had  heard  the  natives  speak  with  awe — the  falls 
of  the  Zambesi,  which  Livingstone  named  the  Victoria  Falls, 
in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  On  an  adjoining  island,  now 
called  by  his  name,  Livingstone  carved  his  initials  on  a  tree 
for  the  only  time  in  his  African  career. 
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The  Slave  Trail 


Travelling  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zambesi,  the  welcome 
discovery  was  made  of  a  high,  fruitful,  and  healthy  land. 


FREEING  A  SLAVE  AT  A  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  STATION 

IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
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Traversing  this  pleasant  country,  Livingstone  proclaimed  to 
the  harassed  savages  he  met  the  good  news  of  peace.  As 
they  heard  they  cried  out,  “  We  are  tired  of  flight  ;  give  us 
rest  and  sleep.”  “  How  pleasant  it  would  be,”  said  the  sister 
of  a  chief,  “  to  sleep  without  dreaming  of  being  pursued  by 
some  one  with  a  spear  !  ”  Whilst  passing  over  this  good 
land— where  every  prospect  pleased  save  man  and  the  tsetse 
fly — the  health  of  the  party  was  good.  Livingstone  had 
learned  at  last  the  wisdom  of  caring  a  little  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  his  men,  and  benefited  physically.  All  went  well 
with  them  until  they  came  down  into  the  region  bordering 
on  Portuguese  territory  where  the  Makololo  were  not  known. 
Slave  trading  and  war  had  made  the  natives  hostile  and 
suspicious.  At  the  junction  of  the  Zambesi  with  the  Loangwa 
River,  their  passage  was  barred  and  the  lives  of  the  party 
threatened.  The  evening  found  Livingstcne  in  low  spirits, 
until  he  took  out  his  Testament  and  read  again  the  words 
which  had  sustained  him  in  so  many  trials  :  “  Lo  !  I  am 

with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  And  his 
journal  adds,  in  one  of  those  passages  of  moving  force  which 
flash  from  its  pages,  “  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
strictest  honour,  and  there’s  an  end  ont.  I  will  not  cross, 
furtively  by  night,  as  I  intended.  It  would  appear  as  flight,, 
and  should  such  a  one  as  I  flee  ?  ”  They  crossed  safely  in 
open  daylight,  thanked  their  foes  and  wished  them  peace. 
On  another  occasion  foes  were  turned  to  friends  when  it  was. 
found  that  Livingstone  was  not  a  Portuguese,  but  “  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  loves  the  black  man.” 

Emaciated  and  ravenously  hungry,  but  in  good  health, 
Livingstone  and  his  faithful  Makololo  marched  into  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Tette  on  March  3,  1856.  Major 
Sicard,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  had  been  warned  of 
the  explorer’s  approach  by  natives,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
was  assured.  At  Tette  Livingstone  heard  of  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  War,  the  first  news  of  which  had  come  to  him 
in  Loanda  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Spending 
a  few  weeks  here  to  prepare  his  letters  and  dispatches,  he 


passed  on  to  Quilimane,  leaving  his  faithful  Makololo  in  the 
care  of  Major  Sicard,  to  aw- ait  the  promised  return  of  their 
father  from  England  with  Ma-Robert. 

A  Grievous  Blow 

The  life  into  which  Livingstone  had  been  led  by  his  widening 
conception  of  the  supreme  need  of  Africa  was  one  which  called 
for  a  missionary  statesmanship  and  outlook  on  the  part  of 
mission  boards  greater  than  the  age  had  then  produced.  It 
was  inevitable  that  some  among  the  Directors  of  his  Missionary 
Society  should  look  askance  upon  the  work  of  so  deliberate 
a  free-lance  as  Livingstone,  and  it  was  equally  inevitable  that 
difficulties  should  arise  in  considering  the  relationship  which 
such  a  man,  desiring  such  a  commission,  ought  to  bear  to  the 
organization  which  sent  him  out.  Had  he  been  consul,  or 
commercial  agent,  or  scientific  investigator,  the  same  difficulty 
must  have  arisen.  But  the  letter  which  reached  the  missionary 
at  Quilimane  can  only  be  regretted  as  leaving  in  its  manner 
of  expression  much  to  be  desired,  for  it  informed  this  dis¬ 
tinguished,  devoted  servant  of  Christ  that  the  powers  of  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  “  were  restricted 
in  aiding  plans  connected  only  remotely  with  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.5’  It  was  the  last  thing  that  Livingstone  antici¬ 
pated,  for  he  had  secured  the  written  approval  of  the  Directors 
to  his  plans  before  setting  out  for  Linyanti  and  believed  his 
hopes  for  future  development  to  be  shared  by  them  also. 
He  was  sorely  hurt.  For  he  was  no  mere  explorer.  “  The 
end  of  the  geographical  feat  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.”  To  him  had  come  the  vision  of  “  Ethiopia  stretching 
out  her  hands  unto  God.”  Cordial  relations  were  re-established 
on  the  return  of  the  missionary  to  England,  but  the  official 
missionary  connection  thereafter  ceased.  Livingstone  be¬ 
came  the  representative  of  a  bigger  thing  than  any  society 
or  organization  stood  for.  In  the  coming  years  he  was  the 
heart  of  Christendom  beating  in  Central  Africa  its  Divine 
measure  of  help  and  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  degraded  and 
•despised  savage.  The  man  had  found  his  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ZAMBESI  AND  NYASSALAND 


“  Though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  water  of 
affliction  yet  .  .  .  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  these  saying, 
this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.” 


England  and  Public 
Honours 

In  England  Livingstone 
became  the  man  of  the 
hour.  The  England  to 
which  he  returned  after 
sixteen  years  was  a  better 
informed  and  a  bigger 
England  than  that  he  had 
left.  The  progressive 
ideals  of  Britain  at  home 
and  the  widening  influ¬ 
ences  of  Britain  beyond 
the  seas  ;  the  social  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  home 
churches  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  projects  of  every 
denomination  had  all 
served  to  prepare  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  sympathetic 
public  for  Livingstone's 
advent.  London  had  be¬ 
come  cosmopolitan,  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
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HOUSE  AT  BARNET  IN  WHICH  LIVING¬ 
STONE  LIVED  DURING  HIS  FIRST 
VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 


with  its  Crystal  Palace,  was  the  token  of  this  far-reaching 
fact.  Chartism  ;  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  the  agitation 
for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  :  all  were  signs  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  intelligence  and  aspiration  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
responsive  to  Livingstone’s  appeal  ;  while  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Crimean  War  set  it  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
conquests  of  this  single  man  who  had  effected  more  for  his 
country  by  his  faithful,  godly  devotion  to  duty  than  Britain’s 
armies  in  Russia.  Peace  had  her  victories  far  more  renowned 
than  war.  The  nation  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  essential 
greatness  of  this  son  of  the  humble  Blantyre  household.  In 
his  journeys  across  Africa,  Livingstone  had  not  only  founded 
an  empire,  but  had  opened  a  new  world  of  knowledge. 

“  Lionized  ”  Simplicity 

The  old  home  circle,  now  at  Hamilton,  was  broken.  The 
father  had  gone  to  his  rest  as  Livingstone  was  journeying 
homewards,  saying  of  David  as  he  died,  “  I  think  I’ll  know 
whatever  is  worthy  knowing  about  him.  When  you  see  him 
tell  him  I  think  so.”  It  was  a  joy  to  Livingstone  that  his 
wife  now  shared  the  honours  that  poured  in  upon  him.  She 
was  present  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  when  the  gold  medal  bestowed  in  1855  was  publicly 
presented.  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  chair  at  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  of  missionary  welcome.  The  English  and  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  the  explorer  ;  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  other  cities  was  bestowed, 
and  Glasgow  raised  for  him  a  public  subscription  of  £2,000. 
His  first  book,  “  Missionary  Travels,”  was  published  in  1857. 
He  was  received  in  audience  by  both  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort.  To  such  heights  of  fame  had  the  patient 
following  of  the  clear  call  of  duty  “  anywhere,  provided  it 
be  forward,”  led  the  faithful  missionary  servant  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  well  to  recall  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  on  the 
evidence  of  more  than  one  contemporary,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Livingstone  cared  not  the  least  bit  for  grandeur,  and  that 
through  the  loud  chorus  of  gratulation  he  retained  “  all  his 
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simplicity  of  character.”  His  head  was  not  turned,  neither 
was  his  heart  hardened.  The  work  he  aimed  at  was  still  to 
be  done,  and  he  was  straitened  until  it  was  accomplished. 
His  fervent  appeals  found  a  response  which  brought  to  birth 
the  Scotch  Livingstonia  Mission,  the  Universities’  Mission 
to  Central  Africa,  and  the  Forward  Movement  in  Africa  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  There  was  no  resting  on  laurels 
already  won  for  this  man  :  it  was  still  “  Forward.”  “  Give 
him  the  glory  of  going  on,  of  still  to  he.” 

The  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 

Early  in  1858  Livingstone  was  given  by  Lord  Clarendon  an 
appointment  as  British  Consul  for  East  Africa,  with  head’ 
quarters  at  Quilimane,  whence  he  was  commissioned  for 
further  exploration.  Much  as  he  had  done  already,  the  more 
important  of  his  life’s  discovery  and  work  lay  still  before  him. 
Preparations  for  extended  and  thorough  exploration  were 
pressed  forward  and  a  company  of  six  men  gathered  together. 
Great  expectations  were  aroused  by  the  expedition,  which 
was  furnished  with  a  light-draught  paddle  steamer  for  river 
work,  and  thoroughly  well  equipped  in  other  respects.  On 
March  10,  1858,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  with  their  youngest 
child,  Oswell,  set  out  for  Quilimane,  travelling  via  the  Cape. 
Seventeen  years  before,  he  had  landed  first  in  Cape  Town, 
untried,  unknown,  a  poor  missionary.  It  was  but  six  years 
since,  after  bidding  farewell  to  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  family, 
he  had  been  forced  to  make  a  hurried  exit  from  that  town  to 
avoid  a  libel  action  with  which  he  was  threatened  “  from 
mere  hatred  to  London  missionaries.”  Since  that  time 
Cape  Town  had  discovered  that  a  London  missionary  might 
also  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  It  gave  to  Livingstone, 
the  accredited  explorer,  a  flattering  public  welcome.  From 
here  Mrs.  Livingstone  travelled  to  Kuruman  to  spend  some 
time  with  her  parents,  journeying  in  company  with  the 
London  Mission  recruits  who  were  to  open  the  mission 
stations  designed  for  the  Makololo  and  the  Matabele. 
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The  “  Asthmatic  ” 


On  May  15  Livingstone  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Ma- 
Robert ,  as  the  paddle  steamer  was  called,  was  almost  worth¬ 
less.  She  soon  leaked  above  and  below,  and  the  wheezy 
labouring  of  her  ineffective  engines  earned  for  her  the  nick¬ 
name  Asthmatic.”  This  failure  meant  not  only  unexpected 
delay,  but  later,  much  loss  of  health.  Such  as  she  was,  this 
crazy  launch  was  their  all,  and  the  expedition  had  to  make  the 
best  they  could  of  it. 

Further  and  even  more  trying  difficulties  were  also  soon 
in  evidence.  Differences  of  personal  opinion  regarding  the 
work  of  the  expedition  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  navigation 
officer,  Commander  Bedingfield.  An  official  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  dispute  led  the  Navy  authorities  to  justify  the 
action  of  Livingstone,  who  was  forced  by  this  resignation 
to  take  upon  himself  the  navigation  of  the  steamer.  Later, 
other  differences  of  a  personal  nature  arose,  partly  owing  to 
too  implicit  confidence  placed  by  the  leader  in  the  judgment 
of  his  brother  Charles,  through  whose  hasty  action  the  services 
of  the  artist,  Thomas  Baines,  were  lost  to  the  expedition,  and 
those  of  the  mining  geologist,  Richard  Thornton,  were 
temporarily  withdrawn.  The  wonderful  patience  that  sus¬ 
tained  Livingstone  through  so  many  trials  seems  to  have  been 
affected  at  this  period  by  the  unexpected  disappointments 
he  had  to  suffer.  As  the  leader  of  a  large  expedition,  Living¬ 
stone,  who  took  his  responsibilities  very  seriously,  was  not 
at  his  best.  But,  however  his  judgment  might  be  affected, 
nothing  could  hold  him  back. 

After  exploring  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  the  expedition 
reached  Tette.  Here  the  Makololo  came  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  welcome  again  their  “  father.” 
Their  long-tried  faith  was  at  last  rewarded  :  “  we  trusted 

you,  and  now  we  shall  sleep,”  they  said.  Livingstone’s 
old  host,  the  commandant,  Major  Sicard,  proved  as  hospitable 
as  of  old.  Refusing  to  allow  the  failure  of  the  launch  to  hinder 
the  projected  survey  of  the  Kebra-basa  rapids,  Livingstone 
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and  Dr.  Kirk,*  together  with  the  Makololo,  proceeded  to 
explore  them  on  foot.  So  oppressive  was  the  heat  and  so 
snn-scorched  the  rocks  that  the  feet  of  the  natives  blistered 
as  they  walked,  until  in  agony  they  cried  out  upon  Livingstone 
for  “  having  no  heart." 

A  Vision  of  Empire 

Returning  from  this  survey,  the  next  attempt  was  the 
navigation  and  exploration  of  the  Shire  River.  Undeterred 
by  tales  of  choked  channels  and  of  implacable  natives  armed 
with  poisoned  arrows,  they  drove  their  asthmatic  craft  along 
until  they  reached  the  impassable  cataracts.  Here  they 
entered  unknown  territory.  After  a  return  to  Tette  they  set 
forth  again  on  the  second  Shire  River  expedition.  Leaving 
the  steamer,  Livingstone  and  Kirk  started  on  an  overland 
march  in  search  of  the  great  lake  of  which  they  had  heard. 
The  relatively  unimportant  Lake  Shirwa  was  all  that  rewarded 
them,  and  again  they  returned  to  Tette.  A  third  attempt 
was  made,  and  this  time  Livingstone,  his  brother  Charles, 
Dr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Rae,  started  on  the  overland  tramp.  It 
was  this  journey  which  provided  the  most  important  of  the 
discoveries  made  thus  far  by  the  expedition,  discoveries 
which  were  to  result  in  the  addition  of  a  valuable  province  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  company  reached  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyassa  on  September  16,  1859,  the  first  known  Europeans 
to  look  across  its  waters.  Livingstone  rated  the  disclosure 
of  the  healthy  and  fruitful  highlands  rising  from  its  shores 
higher  than  the  discovery  of  the  lake  itself.  It  was  now  that 
Livingstone’s  capacity  for  “  prophetic  vision  "  was  revealed 
to  the  full.  He  declared  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the 
new  land  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion  as  he  uttered  his  hopes 
for  its  development  in  letters  to  his  friends  and  supporters. 
Here  was  the  ideal  land  for  which  he  sought,  and  in  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  such  a  country  by  the  men  and  women  of  “  his  own 
order,"  the  honest  poor,  he  saw  in  vision  the  death-blow 

*  Now  Sir  John  Kirk,  the  founder  of  British  East  Africa,  who  secured 
the  treaty  by  which  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  was  destroyed. 
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struck  at  that  abomination  of  desolation,  the  slave  trade. 
To  his  faith's  eye  appeared  the  uprising  of  a  Christian  Empire 
in  Central  Africa.  He  saw  the  Shire  Valley  and  its  highlands 
transformed  into  the  “  garden  of  the  Lord."  “  I  have  a  very 
strong  desire  to  commence  a  system  of  colonization  of  the 
honest  poor.  My  heart  yearns  over  our  own  poor  when  I 
see  so  much  of  God’s  fair  earth  unoccupied."  So  spoke 
Livingstone,  the  forerunner  of  schemes  for  unifying  “  Christian 
missions  and  social  service."  He  believed  that  a  well  equipped 
steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  would  hold  up  the  slave  trade  to  the 
coast  by  cutting  the  line  of  communication.  After  an 
arduous  journey,  during  which  they  were  nearly  poisoned 
through  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  native  cook  ;  worn  with 
fatigue,  but  buoyed  up  by  cheerful  hopes,  they  made  a  safe 
return  to  Tette. 

Taking  the  Makololo  Home 

It  was  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  Makololo  men 
had  marched  from  Liny  anti  with  their  “  father,"  and  although 
some  were  content  to  settle  down  in  Tette  and  rear  families, 
others  were  not,  and  Livingstone  was  in  honour  bound  to 
take  them  back.  Moreover,  Livingstone  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  tribe  and  was  contributing 
a  quarter  of  his  government  salary  to  support  mission  work 
amongst  them.  He  and  his  brother,  with  Dr.  Kirk,  led  the 
Makololo  homeward.  At  the  Makololo  town  of  Sesheke  they 
heard  the  direful  news  of  the  death  of  the  leaders  of  the 
missionary  workers  to  the  Makololo  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rest.  Sekeletu  had  not  cared  for  them  as  Livingstone  had 
anticipated,  being  himself  stricken  with  leprosy  and  having 
lost  full  control  of  his  people.  Fever  had  smitten  the  little 
band  of  Europeans,  and  it  became  the  sad  duty  of  the  man 
whose  advocacy  had  sent  them  forth  to  stand  beside  their  newly 
made  graves.  All  the  hopes  of  the  Makololo  lay  buried  there, 
though  Sekeletu  knew  it  not.  Soon  after  the  subject  Barotse 
rose  against  their  rulers,  and  Africa  knew  the  Makololo  no 


more. 
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The  Zambesi  and  Nyassaland 

The  explorers  turned  eastward  again  in  September  1860. 
Their  travel  was  chiefly  by  water,  and  save  for  an  accident 
in  the  Kebra-basa  rapids,  in  which  Dr.  Kirk  lost  his  instru¬ 
ments  and  papers  and  barely  saved  his  life,  came  safely 
through  to  Tette.  Erom  here  they  boarded  the  old  “  Asth¬ 
matic  "  for  the  last  time.  On  the  journey  to  Kongoni,  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  she  struck  a  sand  bank,  and  there 
wheezed  her  last.  The  party  proceeded  in  canoes  to  the 
island  of  Chima,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Pioneer, 
the  new  steamer  from  home,  with  the  first  missionaries  for 
East  Central  Africa  from  the  Universities'  Mission. 

Bishop  Mackenzie  and  the  Nyassaland  Mission 

The  mission  party,  consisting  of  six  Europeans  and  five 
Cape  natives,  arrived  in  January  1861 .  Livingstone  welcomed 
it  with  unfeigned  joy.  His  heart  turned  to  the  Bishop  in¬ 
stinctively,  for  in  him  he  recognized  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
He  spoke  his  praise  in  these  words,  “  The  Bishop  is  Ai  .  .  . 
he  resembles  much  my  good  father-in-law,  Moffat."  His 
past  experience  caused  him  to  applaud  the  policy  of  putting 
a  pioneer  missionary  expedition  under  wise  superintendence 
and  authority.  The  one  drawback  to  the  party  was  its 
size  ;  it  was  overmanned  for  pioneer  work  and  made  provision 
for  travel  difficult.  With  the  new  steamer  available  it  was 
decided  to  explore  the  Rovuma  River  immediately,  in  the 
hope  that  that  would  provide  a  navigable  route  into  Nyassa¬ 
land.  The  Bishop  transferred  his  staff  to  an  island  off  the 
Zambesi  and  then  joined  Livingstone  in  the  work  of  explora¬ 
tion.  The  Pioneer  was  of  too  deep  a  draught  to  proceed  far 
along  the  river.  Delayed  in  the  swamps,  fever  attacked  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  Livingstone  had  to  turn 
again  to  the  coast.  They  picked  up  the  mission  members 
and  then  began  the  ascent  of  the  Shire  River.  It  was  a  slow, 
toilsome  journey,  owing  to  frequent  groundings,  but  it  gave 
Bishoj)  Mackenzie  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  fitness 
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for  his  pioneer  office,  which  increased  Livingstone’s  high 
estimate  of  his  character.  The  sight  of  the  Bishop  toiling 
at  a  rope  in  the  hot  sun  whilst  some  of  his  helpers  were  reading 
in  the  cabin,  stirred  the  explorer’s  feelings  not  a  little.  The 
country  through  which  they  passed  was  being  overrun  by 
slave-trading  marauders.  One  slave  gang  was  liberated  by 
Livingstone  and  the  Bishop,  and  eighty-four  men  and  women 
released.  One  of  these  freed  slaves  was  the  immortal  Chuma, 
whose  fellow-hero  Susi  was  already  a  member  of  the  expedition 
as  a  “  wood-cutter.”  The  expedition  was  attacked  by  a 
warlike,  slave-raiding  tribe,  the  Ajawa.  The  enmity  of  this 
people  and  their  slave-raiding  policy  was  later  to  prove  the 
undoing  of  the  first  mission  to  Nyassaland.  The  mission 
party  was  established  in  satisfactory  head-quarters  at  Mago- 
mero,  and  the  explorers  passed  on,  with  a  small  four-oared 
boat  carried  by  porters  past  the  cataracts,  to  a  further  survey 
of  Lake  Nyassa. 

On  September  23,  1861,  the  boat  entered  the  lake.  A  dense 
and  friendly  population  was  found  on  its  shores,  but  evidence  of 
the  slave  trade,  carried  on  under  Arab  supervision,  abounded. 
Upon  their  return  to  Chibisa’s  village,  where  the  Pioneer  lay, 
they  were  visited  by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  reported  the 
repulse  and  seeming  submission  of  the  Ajawa  and  the  promis¬ 
ing  outlook  of  the  mission  settlement.  Livingstone  feared 
the  result  of  the  active  hostilities  in  which  the  missionaries 
had  become  involved,  and,  as  events  showed,  with  only  too 
good  cause.  The  Pioneer  proceeded  to  the  coast  to  meet 
H.M.S.  Gorgon ,  which  was  bringing  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  two 
children,  also  some  lady  members  of  the  Universities’  Mission 
and  a  small  steamer  for  service  on  Lake  Nyassa.  When  the 
Gorgon  arrived  she  signalled  to  the  waiting  Pioneer  Welcome 
news,  wife  aboard,”  “  the  most  interesting  conversation,” 
said  Livingstone,  “  that  he  had  engaged  in  for  many  a  day.” 
The  Rev.  J.  Stewart,  later  the  founder  and  principal  of  the 
well-known  “  Lovedale,”  had  also  come  to  hold  counsel  with 
Livingstone  on  behalf  of  the  Missions  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 
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Plans  Defeated  and  Heartstricken 

The  Universities'  Mission  party  was  sent  forward  as  soon 
as  possible,  whilst  the  Lady  Nyassa’s  hull  was  put  together 
at  Shupanga.  Arriving  at  Chibisa's,  they  were  met  with 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Burrup,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  privations  suffered  in  a  hazardous  expedition 


Photo  by  Sir  John  Kirk ,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  MRS.  LIVINGSTONE  AT  SHUPANGA  AS  LIVINGSTONE 

LEFT  IT 

(Dr.  Kirk  and  Livingstone  made  the  cross  on  board  ship.  The  photograph  was  taken  by 

Dr.  Kirk  directly  the  grave  was  finished.) 

undertaken  to  free  certain  slaves.  This  disaster  meant  the 
break-up  for  the  time  being  of  the  work  of  the  Universities' 
Mission  and  the  downfall  of  the  high  hopes  Livingstone  had 
cherished  for  Nyassaland.  This  failure  had  its  depressing 
effect  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  explorer  suffered 
a  saddening  double  disappointment.  But  a  deeper  calamity 
was  in  store.  Fever  attacked  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  Shupanga, 
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and  the  faithful,  enduring  Ma-Robert  passed  to  her  rest  on 
April  27,  1862.  Almost  prostrate,  apparently  defeated, 
“  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel  willing  to  die  ”  ;  yet  he 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  giving  up.  “  I  shall  not  swerve  a 
hairbreadth  from  my  work  while  life  is  spared.”  In  this 
decision  he  had  the  encouraging  approval  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  missionary  women,  his  wife’s  great  mother,  Mary  Moffat. 

Livingstone  now  turned  to  the  building  of  the  Nyassa  and 
to  more  determined  efforts  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  slave 
traders.  He  wrote  unceasingly  to  all  quarters  in  the  hope 
of  shaming  by  publicity  those  who  encouraged  the  curse  of 
Africa.  As  the  Lady  Nyassa  passed  in  her  journey  up  the 
Shire  towards  the  lake,  the  evidences  of  unspeakable  horrors 
came  into  view.  Corpses  were  in  the  river,  and  the  dying 
and  dead  lay  by  the  banks.  The  smiling,  populous  land  which 
Livingstone  had  traversed  three  years  before  was  now  a  de¬ 
vastated  waste.  Food  was  scarce.  Thornton,  who  had  re¬ 
joined  the  expedition,  fell  a  victim  to  disease.  The  attempt 
to  carry  the  steamer  in  sections  beyond  the  Murchison  cataracts 
was  too  much  for  the  strength  of  the  men.  Having  nursed 
Livingstone  through  dysentery,  Dr.  Kirk  and  Charles  Living¬ 
stone  had  themselves  to  leave  the  expedition,  and  there  now 
remained  only  the  leader,  Mr.  Rae,  and  Mr.  Edward  Young, 
a  new  arrival.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  boat 
which  had  been  left  previously  on  the  lake,  they  returned  to 
the  Pioneer ,  only  to  be  met  with  instructions  from  home 
recalling  the  expedition  ! 

An  Adventurous  Voyage 

There  was  yet  six  months  before  the  Pioneer  could  voyage 
seaward,  and  Livingstone  organized  another  journey  to  the 
south-west  of  the  lake.  He  also  attempted  to  get  another 
ship’s  boat  carried  beyond  the  cararacts,  but  had  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  seeing  this  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
men.  He  went  on  with  the  seamen  from  the  Pioneer  to  the 
Arab  settlement  of  Kota-Kota,  gathering  information  about 
the  slave  routes,  until  the  party  found  themselves  but  ten 
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days’  journey  from  Lake  Bangweolo.  But  the  return  could 
he  no  longer  delayed.  The  steamer  stayed  to  pick  up  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Universities’  Mission  who  were 
retiring  for  the  time  to  Zanzibar,  whence  the  mission  was  to 
rise  again  to  justify  the  faith  of  Livingstone,  its  real  founder, 
and  to  spread  knowledge  and  truth  over  the  whole  of  Nyassa- 
land.  The  Pioneer  was  handed  back  to  the  British  authorities, 
and  she  and  the  Lady  Nyassa  were  towed  to  Mozambique. 
There  were  no  means  of  disposing  of  the  smaller  vessel  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  other  than  selling  her  to  those  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  “  I  would  rather  see  her  go  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  Indian  Ocean  than  that,”  so  Livingstone,  with 
indomitable  pluck,  determined  to  attempt  to  navigate  her 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  dispose  of  her  in  Bombay. 
With  three  white  assistants — a  sailor,  a  stoker,  and  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  some  faithful,  daring  natives,  they  set  out. 
It  was  late  in  the  season,  the  winds  were  failing,  food  and  fuel 
ran  short,  but  at  last  they  made  harbour  and  anchored  in 
Bombay.  When  it  was  known  that  Livingstone  was  in  their 
midst  the  residents  gave  the  explorer  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
led  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  afterwards  said 
of  Livingstone  that  he  completely  “  filled  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.”  Here  the  boat  was  laid  up,  and  the  explorer 
turned  homewards  for  the  second,  and  last,  time.  Before 
reaching  Bombay  he  had  been  much  discouraged,  asking 
himself  as  he  thought  of  the  failures  of  the  London  Mission 
at  Linyanti  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Universities’  Mission 
to  Nyassaland,  “  Have  I  laboured  in  vain  ?  ”  But  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  English  in  Bombay  restored  his  wonted  courage, 
and  ere  he  landed  at  Charing  Cross  on  July  23,  1864,  his  sub¬ 
lime  faith  was  forming  new  schemes  for  the  help  and  salvation 
of  benighted  Africa. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  LAST  GREAT  CAMPAIGN 

“  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  violence.” 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God.” 


England,  Home,  and  Duty 

The  first  few  months  of  Livingstone's  second  visit  to  England 
were  occupied  in  meeting  the  claims  of  his  own  home  circle, 
in  the  paying  of  a  few  needful  official  visits,  and  in  passing 
through  the  still  dreaded  ordeal  of  public  meetings.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  pleasantest  interludes  which  the  life  of 
the  explorer  knew — eight  months  of  care-free  comfort  in  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  at  Newstead  Abbey 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where,  with  his  daughter  Agnes  as  amanu¬ 
ensis,  Livingstone  wrote  his  book  “  The  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries."  Africa  was  still  calling ;  the  mortal  blow  he  felt 
himself  commissioned  to  strike  at  the  slave-trade  was  not  yet 
delivered  ;  the  only  question  arising  was  that  of  the  capacity 
in  which  he  was  to  return.  A  proposal  made  to  him,  in  some¬ 
what  mean  terms,  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  did  not  at  first  attract  him.  his  objection  being  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  provide  a  sufficient  missionary  scope  for 
his  efforts,  and  “  I  could  only  feel  in  the  way  of  duty  by 
working  as  a  missionary ."  He  was  ready  enough  to  do 
geography  “  by  the  way." 

An  offer  of  public  honour  made  on  behalf  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  declined  with  the  request  that  something  might  be  done 
instead  for  Africa  by  means  of  a  treaty  with  Portugal  for 
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the  opening  of  the  interior.  This  proved  “  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters/’  Eventually,  armed  with  the  honorary  rank 
of  British  Consul  and  a  grant  of  £500,  but  informed  that  he 
had  no  claim  upon  the  Government  for  a  pension,  given  a 
miserable  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  practically  self-financed  and  self-commissioned,  the 
hero  set  out  again  on  August  13,  1865,  to  explore  the  lake 
region  and  to  discover,  if  it  might  be,  the  sources  of  the  great 
Central  African  rivers.  Before  he  left  he  had  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  deeply  loved  mother 
who  had  made  herself  through  the  years  of  absence,  loss, 
and  trial  the  rallying-point  in  the  home  life  of  the  family. 

India,  Zanzibar,  and  Rovuma 

The  Lady  Nyassa  was  in  Bombay,  and  must  be  sold  for 
what  she  might  fetch.  It  was  to  India,  therefore,  that  he  first 
voyaged.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did  all  that  he  could  to  assist 
Livingstone’s  plans,  and  furthered  the  object  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  by  giving  its  leader  an  official  commission  to  Zanzibar. 
The  £2,000  which  the  Lady  Nyassa  fetched  was  invested  in 
an  Indian  Bank,  which  failed  two  years  later,  so  that  the 
£6,000  which  Livingstone  had  invested  in  this  steamer  became 
an  entire  loss.  In  Zanzibar  he  gathered  together  a  party  of 
thirty-seven  men — sepoys  brought  from  India— also  some 
Nassick  boys,  some  Johanna  men,  and  four  Nyassaland 
natives,  two  of  whom  were  the  heroic  Chuma  and  Susi. 
Indian  buffaloes,  mules,  donkeys,  and  camels  were  part  of 
the  caravan,  it  being  the  intention  of  Livingstone  to  experi¬ 
ment  upon  their  immunity  from  the  tsetse  fly.  He  was  the 
sole  European  of  the  party,  and  was  looking  forward  with 
buoyant  anticipation  to  the  task  before  him.  Difficulties, 
however,  arose  with  the  men  ;  the  sepoys  were  “  morally 
unfit  ”  for  African  travel  and  gave  continual  trouble. 

The  chosen  route  to  Nyassaland  was  by  the  Rovuma 
River.  He  was  harassed  throughout  by  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  discipline  upon  his  mixed  company  of  retainers. 
Before  they  had  reached  Nyassa,  all  the  animals  had  died, 
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chiefly  from  bad  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and 
Livingstone  found  it  necessary  to  pay  these  off  and  send 
them  back  to  the  coast.  Nyassa  was  reached  in  August  1866, 
and  no  ferry  being  available  the  expedition  had  to  march 
southward  around  the  lake  to  Mponda’s  settlement,  making 
from  thence  for  the  unknown  country  to  the  north.  As  they 
traverse  the  lake  country,  and  find  the  heart-rending  marks 
of  slavery  everywhere,  Livingstone  beseeches,  rebukes,  and 
instructs  the  cruel  and  ignorant  marauding  chiefs  he  meets 
on  the  way.  “  We  mention  the  Bible— future-state— prayer  ; 
advise  .  .  .  that  they  would  unite  as  one  family  to  expel 
enemies,  who  came  first  as  slave-traders,  and  ended  by  leaving 
the  country  a  wilderness/' 

Desertion  and  Reported  Death 

In  September  the  treacherous  Johanna  men  deserted  and 
returned  to  Zanzibar,  where  they  told  a  circumstantial  story 
of  the  death  of  the  leader.  On  receipt  of  this  news  the 
Geographical  Society  organized  a  search  expedition  under  Mr. 
Edward  Young,  Livingstone’s  old  companion  in  travel.  This 
expedition  was  so  brilliantly  conducted  that  within  eight 
months  ample  evidence  had  been  collected  of  the  treachery 
and  falsehood  of  the  Johanna  men  and  a  return  made  to 
England.  All  this  time  Livingstone  was  steadily  tramping 
on  towards  Lake  Tanganyika.  It  was  the  wet  season,  the 
land  was  marshy,  vegetation  dense,  and  food  unreliable  and 
scarce.  The  four  goats  upon  which  Livingstone  was  de¬ 
pendent  for  scanty  milk  to  help  down  the  millet  and  maize, 
which  were  his  constant  food,  were  stolen.  Then  the  two 
porters  who  carried  the  medicine  chest  deserted  with  the 
whole  stock  of  medicines.  “  I  felt,”  said  Livingstone,  “  as  if 
I  had  now  received  the  sentence  of  death.”  “It  is  difficult 
to  say  from  the  heart,  ‘  Thy  Will  be  done,’  but  I  shall  try.” 
He  had  now  no  medical  resource  in  the  attacks  of  fever,  lung 
trouble,  bowel  complaint,  and  foot-soreness  which  constantly 
beset  him.  Yet  it  is  soon  after  this,  still  pressing  forward  in 
spite  of  sickness  and  loss,  that  one  of  his  most  important 
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geographical  discoveries  was  made.  In  April  1867  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  His  weakness  was  so  great  at  this 
time  that  he  lay  for  hours  senseless  on  the  floor  of  his  hut. 
Yet  he  pushes  on  to  further  investigation  and  discovery.  He 
is  cast  down,  truly,  but  “  not  yet  in  despair/* 

The  Lake  Region 

After  three  months’  enforced  rest,  battling  with  illness, 
Livingstone  goes  forward  with  an  Arab  caravan,  travelling 
towards  Lake  Moero.  The  geographical  problem  had  now 
laid  hold  of  him.  He  had  discovered  Nyassa,  Tanyanyika, 
Moero,  and  now  he  hears  of  another  great  lake,  ten  days* 
journey  away,  joined  with  Moero  by  a  river.  He  feels  himself 
to  be  on  the  very  track  of  the  discoveries  he  was  sent  out  to 
make.  Unfurnished  with  materials  for  travelling  as  he  is, 
and  having  been  two  years  wuthout  news,  he  feels  that  he 
must  first  return  to  the  Arab  post  of  Ujiji,  there  to  refurnish 
from  the  stores  ordered  from  home.  But  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Bangweolo  offers  and  is  taken,  and  that  lake  added 
to  the  wonderful  list  of  discoveries  he  had  made  his  own.  It 
was  on  this  side  journey  that  he  met  a  caravan  of  slaves 
singing  as  they  were  being  marched  in  the  slave  sticks  coast¬ 
ward,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  they  were  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  of  “  coming  back  after  death  and  haunting  and 
killing  those  who  had  sold  them.”  “  It  told  not  of  fun,  but 
of  the  bitterness  and  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed.”  Bent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  hoped  that  he 
had  found  these  in  the  spongy  marshes  with  which  the  country 
and  surrounding  lakes  was  almost  filled.  This  marshy  land 
meant  for  Livingstone  continual  wading,  waist  deep,  through 
water  and  ooze.  Fever  again  supervened,  and  a  further  rest 
w’as  called  for. 

Arab  Enmity 

In  December  1868  we  have  the  picture  of  Livingstone, 
sorely  reduced  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  being  escorted  to 
Ujiji  by  a  company  of  Arab  slave-traders  !  He  wras  carried 
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iii  a  litter,  so  ill  that  he  lost  all  count  of  time.  He  saw  himself 
dying  on  the  road  with  all  the  provisions  and  news  awaiting 
him  at  Ujiji  in  vain.  And  when  Ujiji  was  reached  he  found 
his  stores  and  letters  had  been  stolen  or  left  at  Unyanyembe. 
He  owed  his  life  at  this  time  to  the  friendly  Arab,  Mohamed 
Bogharib,  who  had  brought  him  across  to  Ujiji.  Yet  it  was 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  that  his  present  losses  and  dis¬ 
appointments  were  chiefly  due.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
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loved  him  not,  knowing  his  mission.  Few  of  the  letters  that 
he  wrote  at  this  time  ever  reached  their  destination.  They 
told  too  much  !  Though  still  sick,  the  explorer  determined 
to  make  another  effort  to  further  the  work  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  he  crossed  the  lake  from  Ujiji  to  journey  to  Man- 
yuema  in  order  to  trace  the  flow  of  the  Lualaba  River,  which  he 
conjectured  to  be  the  Upper  Nile.  Crowds  pressed  upon  him 
as  he  passed  through  the  cannibal  country,  and  he  was  a 
source  of  unlimited  ponder  to  natives  who  had  never  before 
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heard  of  a  white  man.  Here,  in  an  unkindly  country,  sick 
and  lame,  deserted  by  almost  all  his  men,  frustrated  in  his 
attempts  to  reach  the  river,  he  remained  in  his  hut  for  eighty 
days.  Writing-paper  failed  him,  and  he  wrote  letters  upon 
the  leaves  of  his  cheque-book.  Unread  literature  he  has 
not  ;  he  “  read  the  whole  Bible  through  four  times  ”  whilst 
in  Manyuema.  Yet  he  will  not  despair.  “  Our  golden  age 
is  not  in  the  past — it  is  in  the  future — in  the  good  time  coming 

vet  for  Africa  and  for  the  world/’ 

%/ 

At  the  close  of  1870  he  hears  that  there  are  Arabs  on  their 
way  from  Ujiji,  bringing  goods  and  letters  for  him.  So  he 
waits  on,  inactive,  until  the  arrival  of  ten  men — slaves  who 
bring  him  one  letter,  having  lost  forty  !  His  goods  were  at 
Ujiji,  being  devoured  by  the  Arabs.  Zanzibar  slavery  had 
cost  him  “  two  years  of  time,  about  a  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  some  two  thousand  miles  of  useless  travelling,  and  made 
him  four  several  times  subject  to  the  risk  of  a  violent  death.” 

A  Ghastly  Massacre 

At  last  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Lualaba, 
arriving  at  Nyangwe  on  March  29,  1871.  Here  he  was  eye¬ 
witness  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  Arab  slave-raiding 
crimes.  A  defenceless  people  were  driven  into  the  river 
and  shot  down  as  they  attempted  to  cross  for  refuge.  Hun¬ 
dreds  were  so  slain.  “  No  one  will  ever  know  the  exact  loss 
on  this  bright,  sultry  summer  morning  ;  it  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  in  hell.”  Livingstone’s  published  account 
of  this  horror  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  Britain, 
and  became,  says  Blaikie,  “  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
African  slave-trade.” 

Now  very  ill,  Livingstone,  having  found  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  Lualaba  flowed  to  the  south-west  and  was 
possibly  an  arm  of  the  Congo  River,  turned  once  more  to 
Ujiji.  Again  and  again  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life  from  natives, 
who  mistook  him  for  an  emissary  of  the  Arabs  with  whom  he 
had  travelled.  The  spears  of  ambushed  enemies  came 
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hurtling  by  his  head  until  it  was  discovered  who  and  what 
he  was,  whereupon  the  attacks  ceased.  Scarcely  able  to 
stand,  the  skeleton  that  was  Livingstone  tottered  into  Ujiji 
to  find  that  his  possessions  had  already  been  sold  by  a  rascally 
Arab,  who  had  divined  on  the  Koran,  to  his  own  profit,  the 
death  of  the  rightful  owner. 

Stanley  and  Relief 

It  was  in  this  hour  of  deep  need  and  depression  that  the 
faithful  Susi  rushed  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  October  28, 
1871,  with  the  announcement  that  he  saw  an  Englishman 
coming.  The  incredible  newTs  was  true.  The  Livingstone 
Relief  Expedition,  financed  by  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  led  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  fulfilled  the  object  of 
its  mission  and  saved  the  life  of  Livingstone.  Cheered  at 
last  with  news  from  home,  restored  to  comparative  health  by 
medicinal  treatment  and  good  food,  it  was  not  long  before 
Livingstone  was  eager  to  be  on  the  march  again  with  his 
reliever  and  friend.  For  Stanley,  who  had  taken  in  so  many 
of  the  stories  which  abound  to  the  derogation  of  missionary 
workers  the  world  over,  and  from  which  Livingstone  suffered 
in  his  turn,  approached  the  camp  at  Ujiji  with  mixed  feelings, 
wondering  what  manner  of  man  the  true  Livingstone  might 
be.  He  was  not  long  in  doubt.  The  missionary  explorer 
captivated  the  adventurous  journalist.  “  His  is,”  said  Stanley, 
“  the  Spartan  heroism,  the  inflexibility  of  the  Roman,  the 
enduring  resolution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.”  And  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  manner  of  life  in  Africa,  “  wherever  he  has  gone  among 
them  (the  natives),  he  has  sought  to  elevate  a  people  that  was 
apparently  forgotten  of  God  and  Christian  man.”  Here, 
in  the  depths  of  Africa,  Livingstone  learned  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  of  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  political  progress  in  Britain  and  America, 
and  came  once  more  into  touch  with  his  fellows. 

The  two  explorers  journeyed  to  the  north  of  Tanganyika 
together,  and  then  returned  to  Unyanyembe,  where  Li  vingstone 
decided  to  await  reinforcements  and  stores  from  Zanzibar. 
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He  refused,  to  listen  to  the  earnest  plea  of  Stanley  that  he 
would  return  awhile  to  England.  His  work  he  deemed  still 
unaccomplished  ;  he  would  make  one  more  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  watershed  of  Central  Africa.  And  nothing  could 
shake  his  obstinate  resolve. 

The  Final  Struggle 

Waiting  at  Unyanyembe,  he  employed  his  time  in  constant 
writing.  His  thoughts  and  correspondence  were  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  great  topics  of  Christian  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Here  he  penned  the 
words  that  found  their  final  lodgment  upon  the  tombstone 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  from  thence  to  appeal  to  the  world — 
“  All  I  can  add  in  my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven’s  rich  blessing 
come  down  on  every  one — American,  English,  or  Turk — who 
will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world.”  On  August  25, 

1872,  reinforced  by  porters  and  goods  sent  on  by  Stanley 
from  Zanzibar,  Livingstone  started  out  to  make  his  last 
attempt  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  began  his 
journey  with  all  his  old  eagerness,  but,  alas  !  it  was  not  the 
able-bodied  explorer  of  old  who  now  travelled,  but  an  aged, 
physically  broken  man.  His  old  maladies  returned  in  force, 
and  he  was  afflicted  with  constant  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels. 
Nevertheless,  he  reached  Tanganyika,  turned  south  by  Moero 
and  on  to  Bangweolo  through  the  mosquito-filled  and  fever¬ 
laden  swamp  land,  making  his  notes,  taking  his  observations, 
and  writing  up  his  journal.  He  became  too  weak  to  walk, 
and  the  milk  diet  he  needed  was  unobtainable.  On  March  15. 

1873,  he  wrote  his  last  dispatch  home  to  Lord  Granville. 
Four  days  later,  on  his  birthday,  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
“  Can  I  hope  for  ultimate  success  ?  Let  not  Satan  prevail 
over  me,  O  my  good  Lord  Jesus,”  and  five  days  later  still, 
“  Nothing  earthly  will  make  me  give  up  my  work  in  despair.” 
Smitten  with  the  weakness  of  death,  he  still  pressed  on.  His 
last  entry  in  his  note-book  was  made  on  April  27,  and  it  is 
clear  that  thereafter,  though  he  still  went  forward,  he  was 
dying  as  he  moved.  Chitambo's  village  of  Ilala  was  reached 


on  April  21),  and  the  dying  hero  placed  in  a  hut  prepared  by 
his  followers.  tSusi,  after  doing  what  he  could  for  his  well- 
beloved  master,  left  him  to  rest.  Before  daybreak  the  alarm 
was  raised  by  an  attendant  who  watched  the  hut.  Rushing 
in  with  a  light,  they  found  the  “  greatest  man  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  ”  kneeling  beside  his  bed,  dead.  The  date  was  May  1, 
1873.  He  had  yielded  up  to  his  Maker,  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
the  life  that  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  its  degraded  and 
oppressed  people.  The  “  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  one 
long  prayer  for  Africa  ”  ;  it  was  fitting  indeed  that  he  should 
die  in  the  heart  of  its  continent  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

The  “  Immortal  Journey  ” 

A  council  of  Livingstone’s  followers  agreed  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  take  the  body  of  the  master  down  to 
the  coast.  Susi  and  Chuma  were  appointed  leaders,  and 
preparation  for  that  final  journey,  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  heroic  in  the  world’s  annals  of  faithful  service,  deliber¬ 
ately  made.  The  body  was  embalmed,  and  the  heart,  en¬ 
cased  in  a  box,  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment, 
the  friendly  chief  Chitambo  being  charged  with  its  faithful 
keeping.  One  of  the  native  boys  read  a  portion  of  the  Burial 
Service  from  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  embalmed  body 
was  then  wrapped  as  far  as  possible  in  the  semblance  of  a  bale 
of  cloths,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  the  tribes  through 
whom  they  passed,  and  the  1,500  miles’  march  was  begun. 
They  went  by  the  west  and  north  of  Bangweolo,  fought  a 
battle  between  Bangweolo  and  Tanganyika,  and  from  Tan¬ 
ganyika  chose  a  new  route  towards  the  coast.  On  the  way 
they  met  the  members  of  the  second  Livingstone  Relief 
Expedition,  who  suggested  the  burial  of  the  body.  To  this 
the  men  would  in  no  wise  consent.  Two  members  of  the 
Relief  Expedition  turned  back  with  them,  and  the  body 
was  eventually  handed  over  safely  to  the  acting  Consul-General 
from  Zanzibar.  The  last  great  journey,  more  glorious  in  its 
effective  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  great  missionary 
than  any  he  had  made,  and  more  eloquent  of  the  innate 
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capacity  of  the  free  African  than  any  words  he  had  penned 
or  uttered,  was  over.  It  was  left  to  Livingstone’s  lifelong 
friend,  Mr.  James  Young,  to  express  the  debt  that  England 
owed  to  the  heroic  Susi  and  Chuma  by  sending  for  them  to 
attend  the  public  funeral  of  their  great  master  in  England. 

Last  Scene  of  All 

On  April  18,  1874,  Livingstone  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  No  greater  honour  was  left  to  offer  him,  and  no  less 
would  have  been  worthy  either  of  his  life  or  his  country. 
For  there  was  not  in  Europe  one  who  had  rendered  greater 
service  to  human  kind  than  this  great  soul  who  was  born  at 
Blantyre  and  died  at  Ilala.  “  Not  by  might,  not  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  ”  and  it  was  that 
same  Spirit,  working  in  and  through  the  consecrated  life 
of  David,  the  son  of  Neil  Livingstone,  tailor  and  itinerant 
tea-seller,  that  had  moulded  and  made  him  the  forerunner 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Central  Africa.  In  weakness  and  in 
humility,  yet  in  unwavering  faith,  he  opened  the  door  for 
Christ  in  the  lands  of  darkness,  he  uttered  in  the  ears  of  God 
and  of  the  world  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  his  was  the  trumpet 
call  that  roused  the  slumbering  forces  of  God’s  Kingdom,  and 
struck  the  chains  of  slavery  from  a  smitten  people.  He  cast 
his  life  in  strenuous  faith  upon  the  path  of  God-appointed 
service,  and  the  Divine  strength  made  him  great.  And  his 
works  “yet  follow  him.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 


STATESMAN  AND  MISSIONARY  STRATEGIST 

“  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams.” 

“  His  Kingdom  ruleth  over  all.” 

In  the  course  of  human  history  it  has  been  given  to  few 
men  to  set  in  motion  forces  which  resulted  eventually  in 
the  founding  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  kingdom. 
It  is  this  fact  which  will  cause  later  ages  to  rank  the  work 
of  Livingstone  higher  than  even  the  discoveries  of  the 
Elizabethan  seamen,  or  those  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Spanish  main.  It  was  for  something  greater  than 
mere  acquisition,  exploitation  or  conquest  that  he  laboured, 
he  was  “  eager  for  a  better  land,  that  is,  a  Heavenly.” 
No  name  occurs,  in  the  sphere  of  discovery,  to  write  down 
in  comparison  with  his  for  grandeur  of  conception  and 
completeness  of  ideal.  He  is  the  kinsman  in  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Puritans  he  admired,  who,  in  obedience  to  a 
spiritual  calling,  founded  at  once  an  Empire  and  a  Church 
upon  Plymouth  Rock.  This  man  not  only  extended  the 
frontiers  of  civilization,  he  laid  in  faith  the  foundations  of 
God's  kingdom  in  the  darkest  land  on  earth.  In  spite  of 
opposition,  misunderstanding,  and  much  criticism,  there  is 
abounding  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Livingstone 
held  on  to  the  missionary  ideal  as  the  final  good  of  the  human 
family.  He  was  entirely  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  he  lived  his  life 
in  consonance  with  that  belief.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of 


bosh,”  he  wrote  in  1865,  “but  to  tell  me  that  Christianity 
makes  people  worse — ugh  !  .  .  .  I  don’t  agree  with  all  my 
side  say  and  do  .  .  .  but  for  the  great  cause  of  human 
progress  I  am  heart  and  soul.”  He  desired  to  see  slave-ridden 
Central  Africa  under  British  protection  because  he  knew  that 
the  Christian  conscience  in  the  public  life  of  his  own  land  would 
never  permit  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade.  His  im¬ 
perialism  was  rooted  in  a  belief  in  the  practice  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  his  own  nation,  and  he  held  to  the  exalted 
view  that  a  religious  profession  imposed  upon  a  people 
definite  responsibility  for  the  uplift  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
oppressed  of  the  world. 

Christian  Commerce  and  Slavery 

The  first  step  which  Livingstone  took  in  the  direction  of 
those  greater  issues  which  later  linked  his  name  with  the 
advocacy  of  national  schemes  for  the  good  of  Africa  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  his  horror  of  the  undesired  participa¬ 
tion  of  Sebituane  and  the  Makololo  in  slave  raiding  for 
commercial  ends.  Thinking  the  problem  through  with  the 
thoroughness  and  persistency  which  were  his  characteristic, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  needed  in  Africa 
was  legitimate  commerce.  The  greed  of  the  blacks  for  guns 
and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture  was  being  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Portuguese  half-castes  and  Arabs  in  order  to  obtain 
slaves  in  exchange  for  these  commodities.  Once  the  road  to 
legitimate  commerce  by  means  of  ivory  and  other  African 
products  was  securely  opened,  the  barter  in  human  flesh  must 
come  to  an  end.  Therefore,  said  Livingstone,  as  he  started 
on  that  first  great  journey  to  Loanda,  “  I  will  open  up  a  path 
into  the  interior,  or  perish.”  The  constructive  instinct  in 
the  man’s  practical  mind  sought  a  remedy  for  all  earth’s  ills, 
and  he  believed  in  the  compelling  power  of  goodness  to  right 
human  wrongs.  Commerce  conducted  on  Christian  principles 
would  end  the  slave  trade  ;  for  slavery  was  not  only  morally 
wrong,  it  was  also,  in  the  long  run,  like  all  immoral  practices, 
economically  foolish.  Here  the  missionary,  on  the  basis  of 
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experience  and  in  faith  in  the  eternal  goodness  of  God's  law, 
joined  hands  with  the  Christian  merchant,  paying  at  once 
his  tribute  to  commercial  enterprise  and  illustrating  the 
breadth  of  his  mental  view.  It  was  business  carried  on  under 
Christian  conditions  that  was  to  make  possible  a  fair  relation¬ 
ship  between  white  man  and  black  man  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  fairer  future  for  both.  So  in  his  journeys  Livingstone 
made  his  notes  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  geological 
conditions,  collected  specimens  of  natural  products,  thought 
of  future  possibilities  ;  here  wrool,  here  cotton,  there  coffee, 
wheat,  and  so  on.  In  his  letters  home  and  in  his  visits  to 
the  great  commercial  centres  of  Britain  as  well  as  in  Bombay 
and  at  Cape  Town  he  urged  continually  the  commercial 
potentialities  of  Africa,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  African 
and  of  the  British  merchant. 

European  Colonization 

The  first  journeys  undertaken  in  order  to  openupthe  country 
were  also  planned  in  search  of  suitable  centres  for  missionary 
enterprise.  Livingstone  hoped  to  find  a  healthy  land  from 
which  white  men  could  send  forth  Christianizing  influences 
to  the  lands  around.  As  he  found  by  the  Zambesi  and  by 
Lake  Nyassa  this  white  man’s  country,  his  outlook  and  his 
hopes  widened.  Why  not  colonize  ?  What  the  Arab  had 
done  for  the  sake  of  slavery  could  not  the  white  man  do  for 
Christ  ?  Livingstone’s  vision  filled  the  uplands  of  Central 
Africa  with  Christian  farming  communities,  saw  the  slave- 
harried  people  of  the  land  transformed  into  happy  workers 
of  the  soil,  and  all  under  the  beneficent  protection  of  a 
Christian  kingdom. 

The  plan  for  European  settlement  by  emigration  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  Shire  Highlands.  “  At  present  we 
in  England  are  the  mainstay  of  slavery  in  America  and 
elsewhere  by  buying  slave-grown  produce.  Here  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  land  lying  waste.  ...  If  our  country¬ 
men  were  here  they  would  soon  render  slave  buying  un¬ 
profitable.  Perhaps  God  may  honour  us  to  open  up  the  way 
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for  this.”  If  Livingstone’s  schemes  for  Nyassaland  could 
have  matured  in  his  own  day  African  cotton  would  have 
been  in  the  British  market  forty  years  ago  !  Then,  when  the 
discovery  of  the  Nyassa  country  was  made,  a  healthy, 
fertile,  open  land,  Livingstone  felt  he  saw  the  solution  of 
the  social  and  religious  side  of  the  Central  African  problem. 
“  I  feel  such  a  gust  of  emotion  on  thinking  of  the  great  work 
before  us  that  I  must  unburden  my  mind.  I  am  becoming 
more  decidedly  convinced  that  English  colonization  is  an 
essential  ingredient  for  our  large  success.”  For  a  scheme  of 
colonization  he  was  ready  to  give  £2,000  or  £3,000  ;  indeed, 
his  all.  “  Missionary  emigration  by  honest  Christian  poor, 
to  give  living  examples  of  Christian  life,”  was  his  ideal,  these 
might  accomplish  more  than  solitary  missionaries. 

But  all  these  plans  were  contingent  upon  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  coast  and  protection  from  the  evils  of  the  slave 
trade.  So,  later,  in  1865,  Livingstone’s  answer  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  in  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  what  might  be 
done  for  him,  took  the  form  of  a  request  that  free  access  to 
the  Highlands  by  the  Shire  and  the  Zambesi  might  be  secured 
by  a  treaty  with  Portugal.  It  was  not  until  1890  that  this 
desideratum  was  reached. 

Livingstone  and  British  Policy 

Setting  out  on  the  last  and  fateful  expedition,  in  spite  of 
the  disappointments  that  the  second  expedition  had  brought 
to  him  in  the  apparent  failure  of  both  the  missionary  and 
the  industrial  settlement  schemes,  we  find  the  explorer  still 
cherishing  those  great  hopes  which  marked  and  sustained 
his  whole  enterprise.  “  I  propose  to  go  inland,  north  of  the 
territory  which  the  Portuguese  in  Europe  claim,  and  to 
endeavour  to  commence  that  system  on  the  east  which  has 
been  so  successful  on  the  west  coast  ;  a  system  combining 
the  repressive  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  with  lawful 

trade  and  Christian  missions - the  moral  and  material 

results  of  which  have  been  so  gratifying.”  Politics,  commerce 
and  religion  were  to  unite  for  the  moral  and  material  welfare 
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of  Africa.  Whilst  he  never  expected  spiritual  results  to  flow 
from  aught  but  spiritual  labour,  he  saw  clearly  that  Christian 
missions  had  other  responsibilities,  which  they  shared  and 
should  accept  in  company  with  the  statesman  and  the  mer¬ 
chant.  And,  in  giving  his  life  to  the  furtherance  of  this  ideal, 
he  brought  British  policy  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  to  the 
point  of  a  national  issue,  until,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  said,  he 
made  the  people  of  this  country  “  determine  that  what  used 
to  be  considered  the  crotchet  of  a  few  religious  minds  and 
humanitarian  sort  of  persons,  should  be  a  phase  of  the  great 
work  which  this  country  had  undertaken,  to  free  the  African 
races  and  to  abolish,  in  the  first  place,  the  slave  trade  by  sea, 
and  then,  as  we  hope,  the  slaving  by  land.” 

Finally,  then,  it  may  be  said  of  Livingstone’s  work  as  a 
statesman  of  Empire,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  bade  fair  to  overwhelm  him  on  that  second 
Zambesi  expedition,  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  Empire 
and  building  far  bigger  than  he  knew  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  loss  and  ultimate  sacrifice  of  the  last  journeys,  he  was,  all 
unconsciously,  but  surely,  determining  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  ;  and  the  accomplishments  and  aims  of  Britain 
in  Central  Africa  to-day  are  a  final  justification  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  far-sighted  vision  and  appeal.  His  memory  is  happy 
in  the  full  vindication  which  History  so  amply  accords  him. 

Missionary  Policy 

“  I  am  a  missionary,  heart  and  soul.  God  had  an  only 
Son,  and  He  was  a  missionary  and  a  physician.  In  this 
service  I  hope  to  live,  in  it  I  wish  to  die.”  Livingstone  had 
been  nine  years  in  Africa  when  he  penned  these  words,  in 
which  are  expressed  the  deepest  and  most  persistent  aspira¬ 
tions  of  his  life.  In  1872,  within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  wrote  : 
“  The  spirit  of  Missions  is  the  spirit  of  our  Master  ;  the  very 
gen ius  of  His  religion.  A  diffusive  philanthropy  is  Christianity 
itself.  It  requires  perpetual  propagation  to  attest  its  genuine¬ 
ness.”  There  were  those  in  his  lifetime  who  were  more 
concerned  to  measure  missionary  service  by  narrow  intensity 
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than  by  deep  devotion,  and  who  were  never  reconciled  to 
Livingstone’s  outspoken  criticism  of  methods  and  men,  and 
were  never  able  to  appreciate  the  breadth  of  missionary 
outlook  which  marked  his  mature  judgment.  Yet  here, 
even  more  than  in  his  political  aspirations,  Time  has  become 
his  champion.  Though  he  deplored  later  the  want  of  tact 
which  led  him  into  personal  conflict  with  colleagues  during 
the  early  years  of  his  service,  he  never  had  occasion  to  recall 
the  opinions  upon  missionary  policy  for  Africa  which  he  so 
persistently  urged. 

The  two  greatest  needs  of  Africa  in  relation  to  Christian 
enterprise  he  deemed  to  be,  1st,  The  breaking  up  of  the 
ground,  and  2nd,  the  preparation  of  an  efficient  native  agency. 
Missionaries  to  be  most  effective  must  be  “  pioneer  preachers  ” 
and  “  institutional  teachers.”  His  own  work  he  believed  to 
be  that  of  the  pioneer,  and  that  work  he  never  neglected.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  “  probably  no  missionary  has  ever 
preached  to  so  many  blacks.”  The  grouping  together  of 
missionaries  in  centres  in  Cape  Colony,  when  the  land  beyond 
called  for  workers,  he  could  not  understand,  and  he  animad¬ 
verted  very  freely  upon  it.  He  would  secure  trained  natives, 
and  then,  pressing  forward,  establish  these  in  centres  over  a 
wide  area  of  country.  His  father-in-law  Moffat  set  the  ideal 
for  him.  £C  An  onward  movement  ought  to  be  made,  whether 
men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.”  Tor  himself  he 
did  not  expect  to  find  pioneer  efforts  rewarded  immediately. 
“  We  are  like  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  We 
prepare  the  way  for  a  glorious  future,  in  which  missionaries, 
telling  the  same  tale  of  love,  will  convert  by  every  sermon.” 
But  the  lack  of  numbers  was  no  proof  whatever  of  failure. 
“  The  fact  which  ought  to  stimulate  us  above  all  others  is 
.  .  .  that  we  are  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  through¬ 
out  the  world.  .  .  .  We  work  for  a  glorious  future  which  we 
are  not  destined  to  see.” 

Widening  Vision 

Faced  by  the  sore  need  and  dreadful  vices  of  savagery, 
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Livingstone,  like  many  another  missionary,  lost  all  vital 
interest  in  points  of  ecclesiastical  difference.  Congregation- 
alist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  ;  he  roused  them  all  to 
effort  for  Africa  and  welcomed  their  service  with  unfeigned 
joy.  ££  The  feelings  which  we  have  towards  different  sects 
alter  out  here  cprite  insensibly,  till  one  looks  upon  all  godly 
men  as  good  and  true  brethren.”  It  needed  such  a  spirit 
to  call  into  being  the  “  Universities’  Mission,”  the  Living- 
stonia  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Central 
African  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
influence,  through  Henry  Morland  Stanley,  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  to  the  establishment  of  the  Uganda  Mission. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  find  admirable  qualities  in  the  work  done 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Africa.  Livingstone  was  always 
keen  upon  self-support,  and  marked  the  chief  defect  in  Pro¬ 
testant  missionary  establishments  in  Africa  to  be  their  pau¬ 
perizing  tendency.  ££  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that, 
in  order  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Gospel  in  any  part, 
the  natives  must  be  taught  to  relinquish  their  reliance  on 
Europe.”  Why,  then,  not  have  the  Roman  system  without 
its  celibacy,  and  the  Bible  in  place  of  the  syllabus  1  “If 
the  missions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  left  good  effects  on 
some  parts  of  Africa,  how  much  greater  blessing  might  not 
come  from  Protestant  missions  ? 

Missions  and  Progress 

It  became  clear  also  to  the  mind  of  Livingstone  that  the 
redemption  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  was  not  to  be  accomplished 
simply  by  methods  of  individual  dealing.  The  problem  was 
too  vast  and  the  need  too  pressing.  Slavery  and  savagery 
were  depopulating  the  land.  He  looked,  therefore,  to  the 
indirect  results  of  missions,  which  he  deemed  to  be  as  real 
and  as  essential  as  their  direct  results,  for  introductory  and 
immediate  relief.  None  knew  better  than  he  that  the  com¬ 
plete  work  of  God  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  It  was 
poor  spiritual  economy  to  scatter  Gospel  seed  over  an  untilled 
soil,  and  it  was  not  by  such  means  that  the  servants  of  the 
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Divine  message  might  expect  a  full  and  glorious  harvest. 
He  knew  the  need  for  the  preparatio  evangelica  and  had  the 
“  patience  of  the  saints."  “  Our  work  and  its  fruits,"  he 
wrote,  “  are  cumulative.  We  work  towards  another  state 
of  things.”  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  breaking  down 
of  prejudice,  and  the  fight  against  iniquity  and  oppression, 
these  were  equally  missionary  duties.  The  suspicion  that 
Livingstone  might  he  an  agent  of  the  slave  traders  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  half  the  dangers  he  met  with  from  natives. 
“  A  body  of  missionaries,  maintaining  everywhere  the 
character  of  honest,  truthful,  kindhearted  Christian  gentle¬ 
men,  would  scatter  such  prejudices  to  the  winds.”  It  was 
because  he  believed  in  the  leavening  influence  of  Christian 
character  and  conduct,  quite  apart  from  doctrine,  that  he 
became  so  eager  for  the  establishment  of  exemplary  com¬ 
munities  of  Christian  immigrants.  He  urged  the  Universities5 
Mission  to  establish  their  work  on  an  industrial  basis.  It  was 
all  missionary  labour.  “  We  are  all  engaged  in  very  much 
the  same  cause.  Geographers,  astronomers,  and  mechanicians 
.  .  .  .  sanitary  reformers,  prison  reformers,  promoters  of 
ragged  schools  and  Niger  Expeditions  ;  soldiers  fighting  for 
right  against  oppression,  and  sailors  rescuing  captives  in 
deadly  climes,  as  well  as  missionaries,  are  all  aiding  in  hasten¬ 
ing  on  a  glorious  consummation  to  all  God’s  dealings  with  our 
race.”  Yet  the  final  need  of  Africa  Avas  at  one  with  the  abiding 
need  of  every  human  heart,  and  “  Christianity  alone  reached 
the  centre  of  African  wants." 


The  “  Missionary  Touch  ” 

The  outstanding  trait  in  Livingstone’s  African  life  was 
one  which  made  him  a  model  for  all  missionaries  and  revealed 
him  as  the  personification  of  the  missionary  spirit.  His 
ideal  was  ahvays  that  of  the  ultimate  good  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  rendered  God’s  service.  He  identified  himself 
whole-heartedly  with  the  highest  interest  of  the  African  ; 
though,  through  ignorance  and  suspicion,  they  often  enough 
failed  him,  he  \vras  always  ready  to  forgive  and  patient  with 
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them  to.  a  fault.  His  understanding  of  their  frailty  made  him 
sympathetic  and  long-suffering,  not  overhearing  nor  contemp¬ 
tuous.  “  Trust  for  trust  and  honour  for  honour  "  guided 
his  conduct  with  black  men  as  well  as  white  ;  his  duty  to  his 
faithful  Makololo  was  no  less  insistent  than  his  duty  to  his 
family,  and  so  he  found  the  heart  of  the  African.  Good  will 
begot  good  will.  His  experience  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  the  polite,  respectful  way  of  speaking,  and  behaviour  of 
what  we  call  ‘  a  thorough  gentleman  ’  almost  always  secures 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  African/'  “  In  him," 
wrote  Mr.  Stanley,  “  religion  exhibits  its  loveliest  features  ; 
it  governs  his  conduct,  not  only  towards  his  servants,  but 
towards  the  natives,  the  bigoted  Mohammedans,  and  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him." 

Years  after  his  death  a  native  who  had  made  one  short 
journey  in  Livingstone’s  caravan  recalled  him  as  “  a  white 
man  who  treated  black  men  as  his  brothers  .  .  .  and  who 
knew  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  men."  It  was  the 
Christianity  of  the  explorer’s  life  which  solved  the  “  race 
problem  "  for  him,  as  it  must  do  for  the  world.  Living¬ 
stone  exemplified  the  true  missionary  spirit  of  inter-racial 
good  will  and  of  human  brotherhood. 

Faith  in  the  African  Race 

No  one  was  ever  less  of  a  demagogue  than  David  Living¬ 
stone,  yet  few  have  ever  held  more  firmly  to  a  belief  in 
the  essential  rights  of  humanity  and  in  human  capacity. 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  was  enough.  Slave  raid¬ 
ing,  that  cannibalism  of  the  moral  life,  had  debased  and 
debauched  all  whom  it  had  touched.  Boers,  Portuguese, 
Arabs,  half-castes,  natives,  all  testified  in  themselves  to  its 
degenerative  influences,  and  yet — the  power  of  God  was  the 
greatest  force  of  all,  and  Livingstone  could  still  cry  “Forward," 
though  beaten  at  last  to  his  knees  in  the  hut  of  Ilala.  He 
never  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  fine  men  of  the 
Africans,  and  a  belief  in  their  innate  capacity  was  one  of  the 
props  of  his  life.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jacob  Wainwright,  the 
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black  lad  who  ministered  to  the  dying  explorer  and  read  over 
his  embalmed  heart  in  Ilala  the  words  of  the  Burial  Service  ; 
of  Chuma  the  freed  slave,  and  Susi  the  black  porter,  who 
brought  his  body  through  to  Zanzibar,  to  give  to  his  faith 
a  triumphant  vindication,  though  the  eyes  of  their  master 
saw  it  not. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Livingstone  wrote,  “I  have 
travelled  more  than  most  people,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
followers.  The  Christians  of  Kuruman  and  Kolobeng  were 
out-of-sight  the  best  I  ever  had.  The  Makololo,  who  were  very 
partially  Christianized,  were  the  next  best — honest,  truthful 
and  brave.”  Faith  and  optimism,  the  true  fruits  of  Christian 
love  and  experience,  led  Livingstone  with  sure  hand  and 
unfaltering  step  into  the  life  of  exemplary  prophecy.  For 
this  hero  saint  was  surely  prophet.  He  was  the  messenger 
before  God's  face,  the  herald  of  the  Heavenly  dawn  ;  he 
opened  the  gate  of  life  to  the  people  that  sat  in  darkness,  and 
passed  himself  into  the  Kingdom  from  the  very  heart  of 
that  darkness,  the  first-fruits  of  the  coming  harvest  of  the 
Lord  in  Africa. 
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